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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
FerpInanp of Austria abdicated !—the Pope fled! Monarchs 
pass, states fall and rise, with a rapidity that mocks recording. 
If portents are to be trusted, the Government of Austria has 
fairly superseded the revolution by heading it. Putting all things 
together, we discern a great combined movement, conducted by 
the leading statesmen of the empire. The Emperor Ferdinand 
has abdicated in favour of his nephew, “Francis Joseph the 
First.” The new Emperor is a very young man—only in his 
nineteenth year; he is popular, and held to be of great promise. 
The house of Hapsburg has been remarkable for its power of 
producing examples of the most opposite intellect, and after Fer- 
dinand we may look for a favourable change. 
Count Stadion and his colleagues, the new Ministers, had | 
already issued a manifesto which of itself might have marked | 
the new wra in Austrian history. If the statesmen who 
have subscribed to it adhere to their purpose, they may | 
possibly achieve the reconsolidation of the empire. They 
proclaim their resolve to vindicate, vi et armis, that authority in 
the Executive without which no government can exist; and so | 
far they are justified by common sense and sound policy. But | 
they still more wisely disclaim all reactionary intention : reading | 
their declaration by the plain meaning of the words, we under- 
stand that, instead of endeavouring to recall the past and reés- | 
tablish the Austria of 1815, they seek to develop a new Austria, | 
suited to the altered state of Europe. This is to be effected by | 
organizing a true representation of the people, on the basis of free 
institutions and local self-government, with a vigorous central 
administration. Such a constitution of the empire would be the 
very opposite of that which existed down to 1848: that was a 
centralized bureaucracy, ruling over provinces kept in a state of 
subjection, separation, and mutual ignorance; the new plan is a 
pular machinery of government and a federalized consolidation. 
ow far such a consolidation may be practicable with such di- 
versity of races, we cannot say; but the plan is the only one 
which offers any hope of again setting the house of Hapsburg on 
astable throne. Francis Joseph’s inaugural proclamation is in 
harmony with the Ministerial programme. It really looks as if 
Austria’s foremost statesmen understood the true function of 
the Royal classes in the Europe of the nineteenth century, and 
could appreciate the capabilities of limited Monarchy. 














The Pope and his Cardinals are dispersed in flight. As the vete- 





ran Lambruschini escaped in the uniform of a dragoon, Pius | 
evaded in the less appropriate guise of a servant to the Bavarian | 
Ambassador, and, crossing the frontier, threw himself on the hos- 
mp. of Naples. His ulterior proceedings are not yet known. 

108 appears to have withdrawn from no motive of pusillanimity 
—not a trait of his race—but because his presence might have 
implied a sanction to proceedings which he did not like and could 
not prevent, and might have occasioned further contest and blood- 
shed. The Ministry dictated by the populace was in its composi- 
tion and policy too far advanced towards Democracy for his real 
concurrence: his flight is a negation; we do not yet construe it 
into a treacherous sympathy with Naples, or her ally the Austria 
of Metternich and Nugent—we do not suppose that he has gone, 
as Ferdinand the First went to Laybach, for armed auxiliaries to 
subjugate his people. The Roman Ministry, abandoned by its 
Sovereign, still professes allegiance; but some further changes 
are expected, to separate the temporal from the spiritual power— 
in other words, finally to depose the Pope from the secular throne 
of Rome. 

The King of Naples has received the Pontiff with worshipful 
homage ; glad enough, no doubt, to have secured so sacred a pre- 
sence near his own precarious throne. But whether the oppor- 
tunity will be seized by Ferdinand the Second to effect a counter- 
revolutionary alliance with the Pope at its head, or by the Pope 

(Latest Epition. 








to obtain a recruit for the Italian League, and so to effect a better 
understanding between the peoples and princes of Italy, time 
must show. The displacement of the Sovereign Pontiff intro- 
duces a new element of doubt in Italian affairs, and wholly cuts 
off intelligible conjecture. 





The election which is to occupy the French people tomorrow 
is preceded by a competition for public patronage, among the 
candidates and their friends, not at all dignified or reassuring. 
Every event is seized as the occasion for advertising the rival 
professions. The flight of the Pope, for instance, enables M. 
Cavaignac to conciliate the priests and the national vanity, by 
offering a body-guard and a squadron of steamers to the errant 
Pontiff; while M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, excluded from 
the facilities of office, declares that he would not have done what 
may be thought indiscreet in that mission, and avows a desire to 
uphold not only the Pope's person but his authority. Indeed, the 
rival advertiser is quite cut out by L. N. B.; whose “ commis 
voyageurs ” are obtaining testimonials from all quarters, as plen- 
tiful as those for a popular quack medicine. A number of officers, 
who view with jealousy the promotion of Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, 
and their African companions, have published a testimonial for 
N. L. B. as if he were the rightful successor of his uncle. The 
sailors are pronouncing in his favour; and addresses pour into 
his hands. He himself bas raked up the pamphlet that he wrote 
at Ham—on industrial home colonies, if we remember rightly — 
to show his solicitude for the working classes and his Socialist 
sympathies. The press, both of Paris and London, puffs the 
rivals incessantly. M.de Lamartine seems to be almost forgot- 
ten ; and the signs, at least on the surface, run strongly in favour 
of Louis Napoleon. His special organ, the Constitutionnel, can 
find little to allege for him except his uncle's victories and his 
own presume sense or self-possession: nay, the absence of bril- 
liant qualities is spoken of as if it the better fitted him to select 
the Ministers who will practically conduct the Government; the 
Thiers journal thus virtually recognizing the negative functions of 
Royalty as the proper functions for the French President. 





Lord Grey’s proffered loan of half a million to the West Indies 
is not received with blind gratitude. In Jamaica, the share is 
accepted with terms of thankfulness; but the Downing Street 
suggestions about water-tanks, &c. are passed over, and the Le- 
gislature hints that the cash should be devoted to establish some 
kind of bank to facilitate the payment of wages. In Trinidad, 
the Governor and the Attorney-General unite in setting aside 
the Minister’s suggested public works—tram-ways, water-pipes, 
and all—as proposed by a person ignorant of local wants; they 
also correct his proposal to expend the money in the immigration 
of “free” labourers, by offering a well-digested plan, which 
would place the immigrant under contract, with other conditions 
tending to compel him to be industrious, Lord Harris and Mr. 
Warner know what Trinidad needs, which Lord Grey does not; 
and they do not scruple to expose both his ignorance and his idle 
projects. Even pliant Sir Charles Grey, in Jamaica, virtually dis- 
owns his chief's opinions, by intimating his own modest deference 
for the local knowledge of his antagonists but his duty of obedience 
to orders. The appointment of Mr. Henry Barkly to the Governor- 
ship of British Guiana will be regarded as indicating that Lord 
Grey has at last judiciously resolved to be guided, not by his 
own crotchets, but by “the well-understood wishes of the colo- 
nists”: it would not be quite safe to disappoint such an expect- 
ation, 





Rough weather for electioneering! What with the heat of the 
House and the cold of the hustings, Members have need of ro- 
bust constitutions. Tostand as candidate, you ought to be strong 
enough to go to sea. To canvass the West Riding in De- 
cember is no joke: it has already sent Mr. Denison to bed; 
and Sir Culling Eardley is fain to stay at home and nurse 
himself. To get into Parliament, men will go through a 
world of trouble; but as Sir Culling has small chance of 
that result, he must love the hardships of the hustings for 
their own sake. It is not evsy, however, to understand why a 
man should derive satisfaction from talking himself hoarse, or 
why he should delight to ponder over the denunciations of the 
Edinburgh Roman Catholics against himself. The hopes for the 
“ Liberal ” candidate wane apace. Lord Fitzwilliam, discreetly 
reserved, has declared that he does not support Sir Culling ; 
which being interpreted, means that he gives his influence to Mr. 
Denison. 

Liskeard is to choose between Mr. Crowder, a Whig and some- 
thing more, and Mr. Kekewich, the eccentric Tory, who has be- 
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fore been an “ honourable opponent,” but never honourable Mem- | divers deeds and wills, of dates ranging from 1821 to 1839, that the uncle con- 


ber; Leominster, between Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Mr. John 
George Phillimore, a clever barrister, and Mr. Frederick Peel, a 
son of Sir Robert; Plymouth, between Sir Ralph Lopes and nobody. 

But public events are flat, and the whole interest of the home 


news for the week descends into the department of accidents and | 


offences, excited by the melodramatic murders at Wymondham 


and the wholesale suffocation of poor Irish in the Londonderry 
steamer. Some Irish writers, we see, are crowing over the evi- 


dence of ferocity in “ the Saxon ” afforded by the Norfolk mur- 
ders. 
liarity in the Irish Celt is, not the ferocity of the criminal, so 
much as the frequent want of motive, the submission of the vic- 
tim, and the constant sympathy of Celtic society with the mur- 
derer rather than the murdered. No such traits are observable in 
the murders at Stanfield Hall. The excess of atrocity lies in the 
attack on the women, especially the unoffending maid-servant : 
but the motive is obvious enough. The real tragedy of the 
Irish emigrants is made matter of insinuation against the master 
and crew of the steam-boat, “mostly Scotchmen”: its real 
moral is, that the coasting steamers ought not to be al- 
lowed to carry such numbers of human passengers. In bad 
weather, it would not be safe if the decks were crowded 
with obstructive numbers, or if the hatches were left open ; 
and the coasting steamers have neither accommodation for 
a multitude below, nor authority to keep order. Many, per- 
haps, of these miserable people ought not to have been emi- 
grants at all—and would not have been so if Government had ex- 
ercised due control over emigration ; but the immediate want is, 
better control over the passenger-traffic of the coasting steamers. 
The practice of importing beggars into England, at the lowest 
fare, is in itself a nuisance and a public mischief. 





Ebhe Court. 


Tne Royal Family continue at the Queen’s seat in the Isle of Wight, in 
the full enjoyment of health. 


Lord and Lady John Russell left Osborne on Monday; and Earl De | 


Grey arrived as a visiter on Thursday. 
The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary came 
from Brighton on Tuesday to their residence at Kew. 


The Metropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday. The Committee for Ge- 
neral Purposes, to whom lad been referred the consideration of the sub- 
ject of betting lotteries, reported their recommendation that notices be 
issued by the Clerk of the Peace to all the City licensed victuallers, in- 
forming them of the late legal decisions on the subject and cautioning 
them against future practices. 

Alderman Copeland strongly opposed the report, and moved that it be referred 
back to the Committee for reconsideration. He insisted on the injustice of 





overlooking the conduct of the rich in respect to practices condemned in | 


the poor. As for horse-racing, he hoped it would be kept up: he believed 
the battle of Waterloo would not have been won if the breed of our horses 
had not been kept up by the use of racing. As to the allegation that sweeps are 

ing, so are cards; and yet no proposal is made to refuse licences to victuallers 
who allowed card-playing. 

Alderman Salomans urged the necessity of putting down a system that 
was working so much evil. The Magistrates were bound to interfere; and, in 
such cases, it was better to go beyond the law than to give them the sanction 
which a moderate infliction was likely to create. Convinced as he was that the 
best way of preventing gaming was to adopt the resolute tone which the report 
expressed, he hoped the Court would unanimously agree to it. 


very hand in the Court except that of Alderman Copeland was held 
| “make some money.” 


up for the report. 


At a Court of Common Council, held on Thursday, Mr. Deputy Pea- | 


cock presented the reports of the City Solicitor and Remembrancer, who 
had been requested to point out any enactments which might be made 
available to repress the great number of offences of sturdy vagrancy and 
window-breaking. The reports mentioned that the 7th and 8th Victoria 


and the 11th and 12th Victoria empowered the erection of asylums in | 
which the casual poor might be relieved and set to work, and enacted pen- | 
Further, Mr. Buller, the | 
late President, had stated that the Poor-law Commission were prepared to | 


alties for the breach of the asylum regulations. 


acquiesce in any plan by which the City parishes might unite in the erec- 
tion of a cheap gaol to carry out the ends contemplated by the acts. The 
report,was approved of unanimously. 


The annual Smithfield cattle-show, 
opened on Wednesday, and closes today. It was characterized by the most 
numerous and excellent competition ever known, and the visiters came in 
enormous numbers. One of the successful competitors is Prince Albert: 


he gained a first-class prize for a Herefordshire ox, and a prize for Cotswold 
The Duke of Cambridge was present on Thurs- | 


and South-down sheep. 
day, and expressed huge admiration of Prince Albert's ox. 





The Master of the Rolls gave judgment on Wednesday in the suit of Tulk 
versus Moxhay, on the application of the defendant to have dissolved an in- 
junction which prevented his building on the enclosure in Leicester Square. The 
injunction was continued in a modified form, so as “to restrain the defendant, 
his servants and agents, from converting or using the piece of ground and square 
garden, and iron railing round the same, to or fur any other purpose than as a 
square garden and pleasure-ground, in an open state and uncovered with build- 

ings. 
he Court of Exchequer has spent two days this week in trying an issue in- 
volving the disposition of the celebrated Hope jewels—a case so otten before the 
mblic. Although technically recorded under other names, the contest really lay 
tween Henry Thomas Hope and Alexander Beresford Hope, sons of Mr. Thomas 
and nephews of Mr. Henry Philip Hope, the collector of the jewels. This was 
the case of Thomas Henry. On the death of the uncle, it was found by references 


in other papers that he had executed a deed, in 1821, giving the jewel cabinet to | 


his nephew Thomas Henry; and though the deed had not been found, and Mr. 
Crealock, the solicitor who drew it, did not personally remember its positive exe- 
cution, his own notes proved that it had been drawn by him, accepted by the 
tuncle, and attested. On the other side, Alexander endeavyonred to show, from 


No one ever denied fierce passions to the Saxon : the pecu- | 


| which she replied, ‘No; I will keep them.’ 


;} on the Ist of May; and Sir John was a wedding guest. 


| refused to interfere for him. 


at the Bazaar in Baker Street, | 


| quence. 


| tinued to regard the cabinet as his own, and to make varying dispositions of it 


Twice, on going abroad, he gave packets to Lady Beresford, the mother of th 
two litigants, to keep during his absence: they remained in her hands at hig 
death: one was directed to Alexander, and it contained a deed conveying the 
poy to him; a key of the cabinet being in another unsealed packet directed 
to Lady Beresford herself. In summing up, the Chief Baron told the Jury th t 
the case rested on the question whether the deed of 1821 had been eflectivel 
executed or not, and that question turned on Mr. Crealock’s evidence. The Jun 
turned round for a moment only, an? then gave a verdict for the plaintiff, 7 





The Central Criminal Court was crowded on Saturday to witness the trial of 
the Baroness St. Mart, charged with stealing two valuable rings from Sir Jan 
Hare. The particulars of this strange case may be briefly recapitulated, Sir 
John Hare is an elderly gentleman, formerly a merchart of Bristol, who ose 
knighted by William the Fourth on the occasion of presenting a Corporation ad- 
dress. Sir John became acquainted with the Countess Grabinski and her 
daughter the prisoner, then Miss Todhunter, in 1845, when they lived in Bentinck 
Terrace. In 1846 he met them at Boulogne; and he renewed his acquaintance 
with them on more intimate terms at Paris, in January last year. At Paris he 
gave up his rooms in favour of the ladies, and ascended to upper rooms jn the 
same house; and on their departure to England he followed them to the sea. 
coast to bid them farewell—travelling by night, and surprising them with his 
presence in the morning at Boulogne. In a few days he left Paris, and sought 
their society in St. John’s Wood, London; where he was introduced to the Baron 
St. Mart, and informed of Miss Todhunter’s intended marriage on the Ist of 
May. By his invitation the two ladies and Baron St. Mart visited him for some 
days at Bath. On the 26th of April, he invited the Baron to accompany him to 
a friend’s party. After dining with the iadies, and before dressing for the party, 
Sir John wrote some letters at his desk, and took from the desk a casket cop. 
taining a diamond ring, which he was accustomed to wear at ~ “The 
prisoner asked me,” said Sir John in his evidence, “to let her look at the ring; 
and I took it off and gave it to her; and she placed it on her finger, 
and asked me what I had got in another casket that was lying on the 
desk. I then took another ring from that casket and handed it to her. | 
was going away to the post-office, and the prisoner said, ‘ I will keep these rings,’ 
I told her I set a high value upon them, and requested her to return them: to 
I pressed her to give them back to 
me: she repeatedly refused, and said she would keep them, but assigned no rea- 










| son for doing so; and I went out leaving the rings in her possession ; the prisoner's 


intended husband accompanying me to the post-office, and to the party which I 
was to attend.” He went with the Baron to the party, and returned at midnight; 
when he saw Miss Todhunter, but said nothing about the rings: nor did he men- 
tion them again while the lady and her friends remained at his house; for he was 
busy preparing to give a great party himself, and did not think of the rings, al- 
though he again used the desk whence they were taken. The lady was married 
When she left the din- 
ner-table to go up stairs, Sir John “ went close to her side and said, ‘ Bring down 
my rings’”; but she took no notice. When she came down, she said, “ What did 
you say to me?” and presently after there arose “ a scuffle, that is, high words,” 
between Sir John and the mother and daughter, which ended in the Baron's 
threatening to kick Sir John. Sir John retired from the house, but watched it 
for two hours. He then went toa solicitor, whom next morning he introduced 
to the house, and left there to get the rings; but unsuccessfully. He watched the 
house for some more hours on Sunday and Monday; but the party evaded him, 
and went to the Continent. In July he met them at Boulogne; but the Prefect 
In November he heard of his rings by a letter from 
a London policeman; came to town, and had the Baroness arrested: upon which 
the Countess said that “he was mad, and the policeman was his keeper”; and 
the Baroness implored him to “forgive her and let her go.” The rings were worth 
401. each. 

On Sir John’s cross-examination, it appeared that he was in the habit of going 
much to parties, and of “dancing very frequently”: he was not sixty-five years 
old, nor sixty-two; “for the sake of saying something, he would say he was 
sixty-four.” He might have placed flowers in the young lady's plate, and even 
“verses,” of which he had “written a few”; and in his poetical effusions he 
might have called her “ missy.” In July, at Boulogne, he was summoned before 
the Police, for walking up and down before the Baroness’s house and making ges- 
tures: he did walk there—he had a right to do so; he looked at them, and “ they 


| might feel insulted if they chose.” 


Eliza Russell, who was a servant of the Countess Grabinski in 1846, stated 
that the Baroness came to her the day before the marriage, and asked her to 
Next day she gave her two rings, and directed her to 
pawn them for 10/. She did so, and brought the money; and the Baroness tore 
up the duplicate, and put a five-pound note of the money into a letter, which 
Russell posted for “ abroad,” and paid 10d. foreign postage. She was dismissed 
suddenly from her place after a robbery of jewellery; but the Countess regarded 
her as innocent. 

The shopman of Mr. Boyce, with whom the rings were pawned, contradicted 
Russell in material points. She had said she pledged the rings but once, in the 
name of Turner; but he showed from his books that they had been pledged twice 
—once fur a few hours only, on the day before the Ist of May—and both times in 
the name of Wilson. [Mr. Boyce has sold the rings as unredeemed pledges, and 
they have not been traced. ] 

The case for the prosecution was closed with this declaration made by the Ba 
roness herself, on her examination before the committing Magistrate—* Sir John 
offered me marriage; saying that he was richer than the Baron. He showed me 
the rings, and I handed them to my mother, who gave them to the Baron, and he 
returned them to Sir John Hare; and I have never seen them since.” 

Mr. Cockburn addressed the Jury in a style of confident and sarcastic elo- 
He declared that the prosecutor had once entertained “more than a 
platonic affection for the lady,” and that her refusal of his addresses was the sole 
cause of the extravagant and malignant charges now made against her. In sum- 
ming up, the Judge animadverted on the discreditable conduct of Sir John to the 
ladies; but observed that the Jury would judge “ whether this disentitled him to 
credit.” He commented on the suspicious character of some of the evidence, and 
put it tothe Jury whether the prisoner “took the rings with intention to steal 
them.” : 

The Jury immediately found a verdict of “ Not guilty”; and the prisoner left 
the court amidst the cheers of the audience. 

Edward Martin, the man who obtained a large sum of money from Gregory, & 
labourer living at Barking, on pretence that he would assist the family in obtain- 
ing an estate to which they thought they were entitled, was tried on the charge 
of swindling. He was found guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned for a year, 
with hard labour. 

Three women of the town were convicted of knocking down and robbing a man 
in the streets, by day. One was sentenced to seven years’ transportation; the 
others, each to be imprisoned for a year. 

On Monday, a number of stone-masons who stood indicted for a conspiracy to 
intimidate and prevent workmen from entering the service of Mr. Trego, a builder, 
surrendered to their bail. The Recorder had recommended a week before that an 
amicable settlement should be made, and the trial had been adjourned. The 
counsel on both sides now stated that an arrangement had been made, with the 
concurrence of the masons’ solicitor: the men were to enter into their own recog- 
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Sjaances to appear at any future time; Mr. Trego foregoing farther proceedings 
if he were not annoyed again. The Recorder expressed his gratification at this 
arrangement. But when the defendants were called upon to enter into the re- 

nired securities, they refused ; and some, in an excited tone, insisted on being 
As there were no witnesses ready, this could not be done; so the men 
d, Mr. Trego’s recognizances being enlarged: but the masons were 


tried. 
were liberate . J 
told that they were liable to be arrested on a bench warrant, for which they would 


have to find fresh bail. 





At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, James Hayward, alias Chamberlain, 
was tried for two railway robberies. There were three charges against him. 
To one, that of stealing a portmanteau and contents from the Paddington ter- 
minus, he pleaded guilty: evidence proved that he had stolen a carpet-bag from 
the Shoreditch terminus, and he was found guilty: the third case was not gone 
into. The convict seems to have been a regular railway robber. He was sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, Powell, Watts, and Lewis, three sailors 
of the Lemuel brig, were « harged with stealing 7,000, worth of gold-dust, and 
other property, on the Gold Coast of Africa. The statement is, that they took 
advantage of the absence of the master, who was on shore sick, to break into a 
cabin, force open boxes, collect the gold-dust in a bag, and then leave the vessel, 
in the ship's gig: but they were pursued, captured on shore, aud most of the gold 
seems to have been retrieved. They were committed for trial. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Saturday, Daniel Livermore, a marine-store- 
dealer living in Lumley Court, Strand, was charged with uttering a forged five- 
pound note. Livermore paid a broker an account of 41. with the note; a publican 
changed the note for the broker,—his wife, “an excellent judge,” having declared 
it to be good; but it came back from the Bank with “ forged” stamped on it. Li- 
yermore said he had received the note from a gentleman who bought a watch of 
him; but he did not know the gentleman.—Remanded. 
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Che Provinces. 

The Liskeard Liberals have invited as their candidate to replace Mr. 
Charles Buller in the representation, Mr. Crowder, Q.C., a leading barrister 
on the Western Circuit. Mr. Kekewich is in the field as the Tory can- 
didate. The Government people wished to start Mr. Macaulay, but he 
declined. 

Sir Ralph Lopes receives the undivided support of the Plymouth electors. 

Leominster, hitherto represented by Mr. Barkly, the new Governor of 
British Guiana, is likely to be contested by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
and Mr. Frederick Peel, the second son of Sir Robert Peel. Mr. John 
George Phillimore, of the Oxford Circuit, has also offered himself as a 
Liberal. 

The West Riding canvass continues, and gives to Sir Culling E. Eard- 
ley, it is said, diminishing chances of a seat in Parliament; and this not- 
withstanding Mr. Denison’s being laid up with gout, brought on by excite- 
ment, fatigue, and exposure to weather. Sir Culling himself has been ill 
from the same causes, and on Wednesday he was fairly laid up with cold 
and exhaustion. 

A very important incident was the appearance of the following letter 
from Earl Fitzwilliam, on Monday— 

' “ Wentworth Woodhouse, Dec. 4, 1848. 

“ Sir—I have been informed that an endeavour is making to produce an im- 
pression that I am favourable to Sir Culling Eurdley. This impression would be 
an erroneous one, as I do not consider him a gentleman properly quaiified to re- 
present the West Riding. I trust, therefore, he will not succeed. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, FirzwiLuiaM. 

“ To the Chairman of Sir Culling Eardley’s Committee, Sheffield.” 

In aggravation of this misfortune, there has appeared an address from 
the electoral committee of the Edinburgh Roman Catholics to the Catholics 
of the West Riding, thus strenuously exhorting them against Sir Culling 
Eardley— 

“We earnestly desire you to remember, that on the occasion of that election, [for 
Edinburgh in 1846,] so marked was the public decision on his principles and con- 
duct, that Sir Culling Eardley, out of a constituency of 6,827, was only able to 
poll 832 votes; and that the opinions and conduct which induced this indelible 
mark of censure on the champion of Exeter Hall and Chairman of the Evangelical 
Alliance ‘ for the suppression of Popery and Infidelity, have now been reiterated 
y him with undiminished fervour. And we call upon you emphatically, by all 

at is sacred to you in faith and dear to you in political treedom, to testify your 
abhorrence of these sentiments and views, by a firm, united, unbending, and active 
Opposition to the man who holds them, and by unanimously conferring upon any 
other individual than Sir Culling Eardley your support and influence.” 

Sir Culling attempted to lessen the effect of this address, in reading it 
on Monday to a public meeting at Birstal, by aiming a small shot at the 
Chairman of the Edinburgh Committee, Mr. Turnbull; whom he declared 
to have adopted his Roman Catholic creed “ not because he knew the dif- 
ference between it and his former Protestant creed, but because he was fond 
of painted glass.” 

Late on Saturday, a letter from Mr. Roebuck to Mr. Fairbairn, declining 
to become a candidate, was published in the Leeds Times. After a preface, 
he says— 

“Tam told, and I believe the statement, that after all that has occurred, success is 
not probable. A part of the Liberal electors have been so anxious in the pursuit of a 
particular object, as to allow themselves for the moment (and I hope it is only for the 
moment) to forget and neglect the interests and wishes of that immense body from 
Whom the great moral force of the Liberal party has always been derived—I mean, of 
the non-electors. A sectarian and not a national flag has been raised. The watch- 
words of ‘Civil and Religious Liberty ’ have been for the instant disunited; and the 
grand motive-force of a generous patriotism has been disregarded and laid aside, in 
order to have its place supplied by the more intense, but far less generous, far narrower 
Teeling, of religious antipathy. This, for many reasons, I consider most unfortunate. 
The immediate result will probably be, the success of the Conservative candidate—the 
Somewhat more remote, but much more important consequence, may be the permanent 
Separation of the Liberal party itself. To this latter effect I have more especially 
directed my attention ; and to it would most respectfully solicit the attention not only 
of my friends, but of those also who, while they entertain Liberal opinions, have re- 
Solved to adopt and support a candidate whose previously expressed political sentiments 
have been in direct opposition to their own. Upon this resolution I will not presume 
On the present occasion to hazard an opinion--except in so far as regards the future. 
My great object, during the whole of my political life, has been the steady advancement 
of rational treedom. From the pursuit of that object, no temporary expediency, no 
Personal ambition, no party or sectarian passion, has made me swerve ; and now I 
wish to improve the present incident so as to make it subservient to this great end of 
all my endeavours, by healing all differences between those who have long been friends, 
and uniting them again into that bond of fellowship, which has, in past times, pro- 
duced glorious results, and which will, if it be maintained, lead to others not less 
worthy of admiration and gratitude. To be among my friends during the present con- 
test—to State my political opinions before the great constituency of the West Riding — 
Would, indeed, be of itself a subject of gratulation and honourable pride. To have 
been able to place this great contest on the broad ground of national interest ; in this 
hour of the world’s dismay and almost universal confusion, to have made manifest to 
the world, that my countrymen were still self-possessed and ardent as ever in the 
pursuit of freedom—that they were neither frightened from their purpose by the follies 
Of other nations nor excited to wild hopes by theories and experiinents not yet 

















tested by experience; to have given them the opportunity of proving them- 
selves what they really are, cautious yet ardent, tolerant to others while vindi- 
cating their own rights, and loving and seeking freedom and security, political, social, 
is, not for themselves alone, but for mankind: to have been able fairly to do all 
| this, would have been a reward for a long life of labour. But this I willingly fo “go— 
any expectation of success | cheerfully relinquish—in the hope that by so doing I con- 
tribute to reanite the friends of civil and religious freedom ; that I afford an opportunity 





to oll friends to forget present differences, and to join heart and hand in the ereat work 
before them—a work not yet half accomplished—viz. the giving to the people of this 
great country, in fact, and not merely in name, fhe covernment of thems: 





The inquest on the bodies of Mr. Jermy and his son continued on Friday and 
Saturday last week, and was resumed on Tuesday. . 
Surgeons described the cause of death: a charge from a gun or a pistol, fired 
at a very short dist«nce, had lodged in the body; little pieces of Jead was taken 
from the bodies—two pieces from the father’s corpse, and five from that of the 
| son—more being left in the wouuds; some of the pieces weighed eleven grains and 
others thirteen. 
James Watson, Mr. J rmy’'s butler, described what he saw of the assassinations. 
“ About a quarter past eight o'clock on Tuesday evening, I was in my pantry, 
when I heard the discharge of a gun ora pistol shot at the front of the house. 
The pantry is in the front of the house, and nearly adjoins the porch. I left my 











| pantry immediately after hearing the report; and when I got to the « rof the 
( passage, not more than five or six feet trom the pantry-door, I saw a man walk- 
ing past from the back passage towards the staircase-hall. He was turning the 
corner. Immediately fronting the kitchen-passage was a small jamp: the 





man was not past the lamp at the time | first saw him. His face was towards 
me, with something over it, apparently a mask. He hada cloak on: it had a 
cape to it; 1 do not know whether it was long or short; I do not remember 
whether it was above or below his knees. His head was covered with something, 
but I do not know what. He was a short man and stout. It was a dark cloak. 
I'he man was carrying a pistol in each hand. They were large pistols; but I 
cannot say the size of them, or the length of barrel. He did not speak to me, nor 
did I sp “ak tohim. I believe he saw me.” It occurred to Watson that the man 
| was Mr. Rush; whom he knew well by sight, as he had been frequently at 

the Hall of late. “ The man was passing me quickly towards the door leading to 

the staircase hall; the door of which was opened by Mr. Isaac Jermy at the 
| instant of time that the man that I suppose to be Mr. Rush reached it. 1 saw 
| the man fire a pistol, and Mr. Jermy instantly fell back. I went back into my pan- 
try. As soon as I was there I heard two other reports. I then came out, and 






| went towards the hall-stairease. When in the passage, Mrs. Jermy rushed past 
me towards the back staircase. I went on, and opposite the door into the hall- 
| Staircase I saw Eliza Chestney lying screaming. She said, ‘Oh! take me up, or 

I shall die.’ I did take her up, and took her towards the back staircase.” He 
raised an alarm. The glass-door, by which the murderer passed into the house, 
; Was one by which Rush was in the habit of entering without knocking or ringing. 
| 


Mr. Jeriny always went out for a few minutes after dinner; a habit so common 
| that many might know of it. Rush had a short interview with Mr. Jermy on the 
Sanday night. 
| Margaret Read, the cook, heard the four shots: they were fired in rapid suc- 
cession. The interval between the first and second would have been sufficient for 
} any one acquainted with the place to pass from the spot where the first murder 
| was done to where the young man was killed. She saw the back of a man who 
| 
| 
| 
} 





was leaving the house, and it struck her at once that it was Mr . The 
nurse, who had not been long in the service, saw “ a low stout man,” but did not 
know him. 





Savory, a man who lived in Rush's service, gave some evidence about cleaning 
his master's boots, and leaving them at the fire at night: they were dry on one 


| side next morning. On Tuesday afternoon, Rush met a woman op the drive near 
} Stanfield Hall, and asked her twice if Mr. Jermy was at home. The police who 








arrested Rush described what took place: several of them swore to Rush having 
| spoken of the ¢ime of the murder before any one had mentioned it; thi is im- 
| mediately pointed out to him, and he endeavoured to make it appear that an officer 
had spoken of the time. He remarked that young Jermy was a great evemy to 
} him, but with the old gentleman he had been better friends of late. Two double- 





barrelled guns, shot, and powder, were found in the house. 

A constable stated what he had found in Rush’s house: there were two pair of 
boots in the wash-house, one pair dry, but the others appeared to have been re- 
cently worn and then wiped or washed. Rush remarked to him, that if he had 
gone to Mr. Jermy’s on the Tuesday night, “ I should have been there about 
eight o'clock, and that was about the time | usually went there; and if 1 had, 
possibly the occurrence might not have taken place.” Mr. Hubburty, Superin- 
tendent of Police, found a fur cap and a wig in a chest in Rash’s bedroom: the 
wig was a large black, long-haired one, and could be put on the head so as greatly 
to conceal the fuce. This wig was nearly at the top of the box, and seemed to have 
been rudely thrust in. 

The most important evidence, however, both at the inquest and at the exami 
nation before the Magistrates, was that of Emily James, a young woman who had 
| lived in Rush’s family, first as a governess, latterly as his housekeeper or mistress ; 

she had described herself as a widow, but afterwards adinitted that she was 
| unmarried, and she is evidently far advanced in pregnancy. Reporters were not 
allowed to be present at her examination, but the substance of what she said 
| has transpired. At the first examination, she had said Mr. Rush came home to 
| tea at six, and took off his boots for the night; went out of the room at about 
| nine, fur ten minutes only; returned then, and did not again leave the house. 
| Now, however, under a more rigorous questioning, her story changed. She deposed 
| that on the night of the murders, Rush came home at about six, by appointment 

to take her to a concert given by Madame Dulcken at Wymondham: but he asked 
her if she desired to go, as he was unwel!; and it was agreed that they should not 
go. They took tea, and he staid in the room till eight. He then said, “1 want 
to go out fur a short time.” She endeavoured to dissuade him, on account of his 
cold; but he went to the back-kitchen, where the boy Savory was, and thence to 
his own bedroom, and in a few minutes after he came down and went out. As he 
went out, he observed that the door would not fasten; so she went aud fastened 
it, while he held it close from outside: it was dark, and she did not see how be 
was dressed. She took a novel to read. He returned at about nine, and knocked 
at the door with his knuckle. She went and unfastened the door-lateb, and, say- 
ing “ It’s undone,” returned without seeing him. He waited outside a minute or 
so, then entered and went up stairs; and as he went, he called from the passage, 
“You had better go to bed.” He took nocandle, as he had patent wax tapers in bis 
bedroom. Ina mivute or so, he came down stairs in his shirt-sleeves, and looked in at 
her. He said, “ Whata large fire you have got! put it out, and go to bed.” There 
was something in his manner that caused her to look at him more attentively, 
and she then observed that his face was deadly pale, (be is naturally a man of 
very florid complexion,) and that he appeared much agitated. She said, " Is 
| there anything the matter with you?” He turned from her and said, “ No.” 
After a short pause, he added, “ If any one asks you about me, say I was uot out 
more than ten minutes.” (What she did state the next day before the Magis- 
trates.] He then went up stairs to his bedroom again, and locked the door. 
She took some of the heated coals from the fire, and having a can of water in the 
room, threw some upon the fire and quenched it. She then retired to her bed- 
room. In the course of a few minutes, she heard the door of Rush's room opened 
so as to make as little noise as possible, and heard the prisoner groping lis way 
down stairs without his shoes. About two or three minutes afterwards, she 
heard him return up-stairs in the same manner, and reéater his bed-room. She 
then went to sleep; and did not awake until the morning, when she was aroused 
by the information that the police were in the house. 
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When the Coroner had taken down the witness's deposition, he called on her to 
sign it. She replied that she had been induced from certain motives to assume 
the name of “ Mrs. James,” and asked the Coroner by what name she should 
sign the deposition. The Coroner declined to advise her upon this point, and she 
signed her name “ Emily James.” At the end of her evidence, she is said to have 
looked at Rush and exclaimed, “I am so confused that I don’t know what I 
have been saying”; and he replied, “ You have said enough to hang me, already.” 

Rush was committed for trial. He behaved with perfect self- ssion, cross- 
examined the witnesses, and took full notes: he took an affectionate farewell of 
two of his children on going to prison. : 

Long and varying accounts have appeared of the nature of the dispute between 
Mr. Jermy and Rush. The cometel succession to the Stanfield Hall estates has 
been mentioned; a more recent cause of ill-will was the farm which Rush held 
possession of at the time of the murders. Some years since, Potash farm was for 
sale: Mr. Jermy commissioned Rush to buy it for him, expressing a strong desire 
to have it; and named 3,600/. Rush bought it for 3,750/; but told Mr. Jermy 
that as he had exeeeded the amount he had fixed by 1507, he had bought the 
farm for himself; Mr. Jermy was much mortified, and there was an altercation. 
Yet Rash got Mr. Jermy subsequently to advance him some 5,000/. or 6,000. on 
mortgage of the estate. Mr. Jermy could get neither money nor ssion of 
the property. In October 1847, the stock on Potash farm was discovered to 
have passed into the possession of Rush’s mother; who, it was said, had 
paid 3,600/, the amount of the valuation. Mr. Jermy immediately levied dis- 
tress on what remained; and a few days afterwards Rush was made a bank- 
rupt, on his own petition. A breach of covenant had been committed, and 
Mr. Jermy brought an action against Rush. It was tried at Norwich March 
Assizes; and Mr. Jermy got a verdict, with costs, amounting to about 500J. 
Peremptory steps were at the same time adopted to eject Rush from Potash 
farm, under the powers of the mortgage-deed; which were to have been 
enforced on Saturday last. Mr. Jermy appeared against Rush at the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and was reproved for showing too much temper. There was a 
charge against the bankrupt of concealing his books; but the Commissioner did 
not think it made out—he believed Rush to be honest, and granted him his cer- 
tificate. Rush published a pamphlet about the Norwich trial and the rival claims 
ge Stanfield Hall property, in which he exhibited a violent feeling against 

r. Jermy. 

The last accounts as to the state of Mrs. Jermy and the wounded maid-servant 

are favourable. 





IRELAND. 

“ Retrenchment here is the order of the day,” says the Dublin corre- 
spondent of the Daily News. “ You are already aware of the abolition of 
the office of Paymaster of Civil Service, at the head of which was the Right 
Honourable T. F. Kennedy. Several of the subordinates also have been 
retired, and the business will be done under the Treasury by a clerk or 
two in the Castle. Sir James Dombrain has proceeded to England; and 
the department, of which he was the head—the Irish Coast Guard service 
—will be transferred to London also. The office of Irish Secretary to the 
Post-office will exist no more; Mr. Godby having retired on full allowance. 
The head of the Money-order office will also be dispensed with. The 
Board of Works has been weeded to a very great extent, and the whole of 
the employés there, with two or three exceptions, dispensed with. The 
permanent staff, and two or three parties whose services are valuable in 
various departments, alone remain. 

Mr. Dunne was reélected Lord Mayor of Dublin, on Friday, for the re 
maining portion of the present year. He was not opposed. 

The Corporation of Kilkenny have elected Dr. Cane as Mayor of that 
city for the ensuing year. He had just been released from confinement in 
prison under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 


A dreadful loss of life happened on board the steamer Londonderry, on 
her voyage from Sligo to Liverpool, last Saturday. ‘The stories given by 
the Irish papers were at first absurdly discrepant, both as to the cause and 
the extent of the calamity. The following account, from the Belfast News 
Letter, appears most truthful. 

“The steamer Londonderry, Captain Johnston, one of the vessels belonging to 
the North-west of Ireland Steam-packet Company, and at present plying between 
Sligo and Liverpool, left Sligo at her o'clock on Friday evening for the latter port, 
with a general cargo, a large number of cattle and sheep, about 190 steerage pas- 
sengers, emigrants on their way, vid Liverpool, to America, and two or three 
cabin passengers. As she proceeded on her voyage the weather became exceed - 
ingly foul, and after midnight the wind rose to a perfect gale. About one o'clock 
that night, or rather Saturday morning, it was deemed expedient to put the 
Steerage passengers below; and the order was executed, not, we understand, with- 
out some resistance on the part of many of them. Most of our readers are pro- 
bably acquainted with the dimensions of a steerage cabin of an ordinary steamer 
—a compartment rarely more than eighteen feet long by ten or twelve in width, 
and in height about seven feet. Into this space, ventilated only by one opening— 
the companion—150 human beings, as we have been informed, were packed to- 
gether. We can only guess at the necessity which gave occasion for this appa- 
rently inhuman, and, alas! fatal order; but it is reasonable to suppose that there 
was an apprehension lest some of the unfortunate passengers might have been 
washed overboard had they remained on deck, as the sea was at the time break- 
ing over the vessel. The steerage being thus occupied, it was next, asx alleged, 
feared lest the water should get admission through the companion; and this, the 
only vent by which air could be admitted to the sufferers below, was closed, and a 
tarpaulin nailed over it, thus hermetically sealing the aperture, and preventing 
the possibility of any renewal of the exhausted atmosphere. The steamer went 
on her way, gallantly braving the winds and waves, unconscious of the awful 
work which death was meanwhile doing within her. In the darkness and heat 
and loathsomeness of their airless prison, its wretched inmates shrieked for aid; 
and there were none to hear their cries amid the bvisterousness of the storm, or, 
if they were heard, none sagacious enough to interpret the dreadful meaning they 
meant to convey. At length one man, the last, it is said, who had been put down, 
contrived to effect an opening through the tarpaulin of the companion, and push- 
ing himself out, communicated to the mate that the people in the steerage were 
dying for want of air, The mate instantly became alarined, and obtaining a lantern, 
went down to render assistance. Such, however, was the foul state of the air in the 
cabin, that the light was immediately extinguished. A second was 0 tained, and 
it too was extinguished. At length, the tarpaulin was completely removed, and a 
free access of air admitted.” When the crew went below, they were appalled by the 
discovery that the floor was covered with dead bodies to the depth of some feet. 
“Men, women, and children, were huddled together, blackened with suffucation, 
distorted by convulsion, bruised and bleeding from the desperate struggle fur ex- 
istence which preceded the moment when exhausted nature re-igned the strife. 
After some time the living were separated from the dead; and it was then found 
that the latter amounted to nearly one half of the entire number. Seventy-two 
dead bodies of men, women, and children, lay piled indiscriminately over each 
other, four deep, all presenting the ghastly appearance of persons who had died in 
the agomes of suffocation; very many of them were covered with the blood which 
had gushed from the mouth and nose, or had flowed from the wounds inflicted by 
the trampling of nail-studced brogues, and by the frantic violence of those who 








. “ | 
struggled for escape. It was evident that in the struggle the poor creatures had 
torn the clothes from off each other's backs, and even the flesh from each other's 
limbs.” Nearly all of the steerage passengers were poor farmers from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sligo and Ballina, with their families; and many of the dead were 
nearly naked, from poverty. 

The Londonderry put into Lough Foyle at ten o'clock on Saturday night; but, 
for some reason with which we are not yet acquainted, she did not come up tothe 
quay of Derry until ten o'clock on the following (Sunday) morning. The ay. 
thorities hastened to the spot, and gave orders for the arrest of the captain and al] 
his crew; and they were accordingly removed to prison, under a military escort, 
An inquest was held on one of the bodies on Monday; and the Jury returned the 
following verdict— 

“ We find that death was caused by suffocation, in consequenee of the gross negli. 
gence and total want of the usual and necessary caution on the part of the captain, 
Alexander Johnston, Richard Hughes, first mate, and Ninian Crawford, second mate 7 
and we therefore find them guilty of manslaughter: and we further consider it our duty 
to express in the strongest terms our abhorrence of the inhuman conduct of the re. 
mainder of the seamen on board on the melanchvly occasion ; and the Jury beg to call 
the attention of proprietors of steam boats to the urgent necessity of introducing some 
more effectual mode of ventilation in the steerage, and also affording better accom. 
modation to the poorer class of passengers.” 


Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—The impossibility of forecasting the event of the Presidential 
election, tomorrow, may be presumed, when the mere influence of the skies 
is thus spoken of in Paris correspondence— 

“ Perhaps, after all, the fate of the Republic depends upon the state of the wea- 
ther on Sunday next. Should the weather be very bad on Sunday, great numbers 
of the peasantry will stop at home; should it be fine, they will flock in thousands 
to the poll. It is calculated that a fine or a boisterous day may make a difference 
of a million of votes to Louis Napoleon.” 

The Government has given new instructions to the Prefects with respect 
to the summing-up of the votes at the election of the President; but not- 
withstanding all the diligence directed to be used in the matter, it is cal- 
culated that the Assembly will not be able to proclaim the name of the 
new President before the 21st or 22d of the month. 

M. de Tocqueville left Paris on Wednesday evening, for Brussels, to 
represent France in the conference for the pacitication of Northern Italy. 


Iraty.— The Pope's flight from Rome, briefly announced last week, was 
neither to France nor to Malta, but to the dominions of the King of Na- 
ples. Letters of the 27th November have arrived from Naples, and give 
fuld details of his escape from the Quirinal, and his arrival at Gaeta on the 
25th November. The Times correspondent supplies the most interesting 
account of the escape; which seems to have been managed by stratagem 
and disguise— 

“Since the assassination of M. Rossi, the Pope remained a close prisoner in 
the Quirinal; and the Duke d'Harcourt, the French representative, was compelled 
to reside in the Palace, for the purpose of affording the protection of his person 
and flig to the Sovereign Pontiff. The business of the Government went on in 
the Pope's name, but without his sanction; and, so far did he carry his resolution 
not to be dictated to, that he refused even to receive the reports, according to in- 
variable custom, of the officer of the guard. Such a state of things could not 
long continue; and the members of the Diplomatic Corps, it is said, arranged a 
plan for the liberation of his Holiness, of which the immediate executivn was in- 
trusted to the Count de Spaur, the Minister of Bavaria. At an hour previously 
agreed on, [24th November, ] the Pope retired into a private room, fur the purpose, 
apparently, of conferring with the gentleman I have just named; and there he 
disguised himself in the iivery of the Bavarian Legation. In a few minutes the 
carriage of the Minister was called, and the Count de Spaur, followed by the 
Pope disguised as his servant, descended the grand staircase, entered his carriage, 
the Pope mounting on the box alongside the coachman. The artifice succeeded; 
no suspicion arose either in the Quirinal or the outward Guards; and the good 
old man was enabled to breathe the air of liberty. Immediately on arrival at the 
residence of the Bavarian Minister, another metamorphosis was made. The Pope 
took off the livery suit, and dressed himself in the usual costume of the Minister's 
chaplain, or aumonier; and M. de Spaur having already given notice of his in- 
tention of going to Naples, and received passports from the Government, post- 
horses were soon procured; the Count and his supposed chaplain took their places 
in the carriage, and thus happily cleared the gates of Rome. It was some time 
before the escape was discovered, as of course due care was used by those in the 
secret to say that the Pontiff was engaged in his devotions, and could not be dis- 
turbed. When the flight became known, the Ministry was thanderstruck; and, 
as | hear, dragoons were despatched to bring back the fugitive. But either these 
measures failed, or the new Government hesitated in arresting the person of an 
ainbassador; and the Count de Spaur with his reverend charge crossed the fron- 
tier in safety, and arrived at Gaeta, a large town, the first in the Neapolitan terri- 
tory, not far from Terracina. 

“On the Pope’s arrival at Gaeta, on the 25th, he despatched a messenger to 
the King of Naples with an autograph letter, stating that he had taken refuge 
in his dominions, but that he had remained as near to the frontier as possible, 
with a view of creating no embarrassment to the Government. The Pontiff like- 
wise stated that a French and a Spanish steamer were placed at his disposal b 
the representatives of their Governments; and that if the King imayined that his 
presence could occasion the least disorder in his kingdom, or create distrust with 
any other Power, he was ready at once to withdraw. This despatch was received 
at midnight on the 25th; and the answer which the King gave to it was to have 
two steamers instantly prepared, to iastruct the Queen and the Prince to be pre- 
pared for immediate departure to Gaeta, and to order a regiment of Guards to be 
embarked for the same place. These preparations were at once made; and at 
break of day, the King, Queen, and the Koyal children, started in a steamer to do 
homage at the feet of the Supreme Pontiff, and to offer him all that the most 
liberal hospitality could inspire. Later in the day, the steamer, with the regiment 
of Guards to serve as guard of ho.our to the Pope, was despatched; as well as 
another with all necessary services of kitchen and table, and a retinue of servants 
to be placed at the Pope’s disposal.” 

The tirst effects of the Pontiff's departure ars described by the same 
writer— 

“ All the letters I have seen describe the people of Rome as stupified by these 
events, and that even when the proclamations are read no one ventured to utter 
an opinion in favour of or against them. ad - . 

“ But I am told that the Ministry, by no means daunted by their position, are 
determined to profit by it to carry out their oripiaal views; and that, whilst the 
spiritual powers of the Pope as head of the Church are to be recognized, a separa 
tion is immediately to be made of the temporal power, and a Republic is to be de- 
clared, with the Prince of Canino (Lucien Bonaparte) as President.” 

Anticipating an impracticable session the Neapolitan Government his 
resorted to the Royal prerogative, aud deferred the assembling of the new 
Parliament, with its formidable Opposition, by a prorogation of two months, 


Avstria.—Intelligence of paramount importance has come from Ol- 
miitz. On the 2d instant, the Emperor Ferdinand abdicated the Austrian 
throne; Francis Charles, his next brother and legal heir, renounced the 
succession; and Francis Joseph, the son of the renouncing Archduke, was 
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—nmemeanenae 
proclaimed Emperor of Austria, &c., by the name of Francis Joseph the | 





"The document of abdication and renunciation, jointly signed by the late 
Emperor and his brother Francis Charles, is an eloquent farewell to the 
affectionate people of Austria, and a seemingly frank acceptance of the new 
order of things. This was one of its significant passages— 

“The pressure of events, and the immediate want of a comprehensive reforma- 
tion of our forms of state, and which we in the month of March last endeavoured 
to meet and promote, have more and more convinced us that more youthful powers 
are needed to complete this grand work.” 

The young Emperor's inaugural proclamation is a state-paper of high 
interest— 

“ We, Francis Joseph I, by the grace of God Emperor of Austria, &c. 

“ By the resignation of our beloved uncle, the Emperor and King Ferdinand 
the First, in Hungary and Bohemia of that name the Eighth, and by the re- 
signation of our beloved father, the Lord Archduke Francis Charles, and sum- 
moned on the strength of the Pragmatic Sanction to assume the crown of this 
empire, proclaim hereby solemnly to our people the fact of our ascension to the 
throne, under the name of Francis Joseph the First. 

“We are convinced of the necessity and the value of free institutions, and 
enter with confidence on the path of a prosperous reformation of the mouarchy. 

“ On the basis of true liberty, on the basis of the equality of rights of all our 

ple, and the equality of all citizens before the law, «nd on the basis of their 
equally partaking in the representation and legislation, the country will rise to its 
ancient grandeur; it will acquire new strength to resist the storms of the time; | 
it will be a hall to shelter the tribes of many tongues united under the sceptre 
of our fathers. 

“ Jealous of the glory of the crown, and resolved to preserve the monarchy | 
uncurtailed, but ready to share our privilege with the representatives of our 
people, we hope, by the assistance of God and the cvdperation of our people, to 
succeed in uniting all the countries and tribes of the monarchy into one iutegral 
state. We have had several trials; tranquillity and order have been disturbed in 
many parts of the empire. A civil war is even now ragig in one part of the 
monarchy. Preparations have been made to restore legal order everywhere. The 
conquest over rebellion and the return of domestic peace are the first conditions to | 
the great work which we now take in hand. 

“ In this we rely confidently on the sensible and candid coéperation of the na- | 
tion by its Representatives. 

“ We rely on the sound sense of the loyal inhabitants of the country, whom the 
new laws on the abolition of servitude aud imposts have admitted to a full en- | 
joyment of civil rights. 

“ We rely on the loyal servants of the state. 

“We expect our glorious army will persevere in their ancient fidelity and 
bravery. They will continue to be a pillar of the throne, and a bulwark to the 
country and its free institutions. 

“ We shall be happy to reward merit, without any distinction of birth or station. 

“People of Austria! it is an awful time in which we mount the throne of our 
fathers. Great are the duties of our office, great is its responsibility. May God 

ect us! Francis Joseru. 

“ Olmiitz, December 5, 1848. ScCHWARZENBERG.” 

Prince Schwarzenberg, the President of the Ministry, had delivered a 
speech on the 27th November, declaring the principles on which he and | 
his colleagues proposed to act intheir government. We select the pcints of | 
constitutional bearing, those relating to organization, to the relations of 
“the nationalities” of the empire, and to the ,‘ German” policy. 

“We undertake the administration of the power of government which his Ma- | 
jesty has handed to us, and at the same time the responsibility of that power; for | 
while it is our firm resolution to keep aloof from all unconstitutional influence, we 
shall not allow any encroachments upon the Executive authority. * * * We 
wish for a Constitutional Monarchy, uprightly and without reservation. We de- 
sire that form of government whose existence and secure character can be recog- 
nized by the Monarch and the representative body of Austria. We wish these to | 
be founded on equal rights, and the free development of all nationalities; as also 
on the equality of all members of the state before the law, secured by publicity in 
all the branches of the Legislature. We wish that the internal concerns of country 
districts should be carried on by free members, and by a free movement amongst 
the country-people themselves; the whole being bound together by the common 
bond of a strong central power. * * * ‘The free state must be founded on 
free communes. It is strictly necessary that, through a liberal communal law, 
each commune be guaranteed its independence of management, within the limits 
prescribed in reference to the general welfare. As a necessary and unavoidable | 

q of the independ of the communes, may be mentioned the simpli- 
fication of the state government, and the regulating of the authorities in a way 
corresponding with the wants of the times. Suitable measures will be laid before 
you regarding those circumstances, as well as relating to the improvement in a 
constitutional spirit of the administration of justice, the establishment of com- 
munal tribunals instead of patrimonial ones, and the complete severance of go- 
vernment from the affairs of justice. Other propositions will be also submitted 
_ for the restraining of the abuses of the press, for the regulating of the 
right of association upon a principle in conformity with the object of the state, and 
of the National Guard. For while the Ministry makes the cause of freedom its own, 
it holds it to be its sacred duty also to restore the safe administration of the law. * * 

“In the organic connexion with constitutional Austria, will the Lombardo- 
Venetian Kingdom find the securest guarantee for the continuation of its freedom 
and the preservation of its nationality. The responsible Ministers of the Crown 
Will establish this upon the foundation of existing treaties. 

“ The violation of the first rights of nations has led to the Burgher war in 
Hungary. A party, whose chief object is trouble and the dissolution of the con- 
Bexion with Austria, is still upheld by crazy people in its unjustifiable claims. It 
is not for freedom that this war is carried on, but for the sake of those who would 
rob them of their freedom. The upholding of the same monarchy, of a close con- 
nexion with us, yet the acknowledgment and preservation of their nationality, are | 
the objects of the endeavours of the Government. ‘ 

“The Ministry wiil support measures for this purpose with all their power; 
but with the armed power will they strike down all those criminal rulers who have 
collected a traitorous party, who stand in the way of reconciliation, and who would 
set themselves against internal freedom. ? . 

“The great work which requires the codperation of all our people, is the settle- 
ment of a new bond, in which all the countries and people in the monarchy shall 
be united under one great governing body. It is not by breaking up the monar- 
chy, nor is it in the weakening of Germany, that its strength consists. The 
Position of Austria in a state of unity is a German as well as an European require- 
ment. It is with the weight of this conviction that we watch the natural unfold- 
ing of the still unaccomplished projects for this purpose. If renovated Austria 
and renovated Germany require new and other forms, would it be even possible 
to ile their opposing interest? Nevertheless, Austria will go on in the 
fulfilment of her duties to her allies.” 

Inp1a.—The overland mail from Bombay of the 2d November, and Cal- 
Cutta of the 21st October, arrived in London on Sunday. ” 

The news from Moultan is to the 21st October. The whole position of 
affairs in the Punjaub is in transition; and our own immediate situation is 
again slightly worse than it was at the date of the last accounts. Shere 























Singh separated himself from Moolraj on the 9th October: by skilful ma- 
neuvres, which General Whish was desirous to oppose but abstained from 
opposing on the dissuasion of Lieutenant Edwardes, he has led the whole 
of his considerable force across the Ravee, and through the whole extent of 
the Doab-i-Rechna, to the country North-west of Lahore and South-east of 
Vyseerabad. 

At this last town, on the 21st October, the outposts of Chuttur Singh 


| showed themselves on their march Southwards to effect a junction with 


Shere Singh’s troops from Moultan; and it is certain that on that day, or 
immediately after, the futher and son brought their troops under one com- 
mand. ‘The force of Chuttur Singh, who has thus unexpectedly evaded or 


| driven aside Captain Abbott and Lieutenant Nicolson in the Hazureh, is 


quite unknown. It may be swelled by Sikhs from Burmoo, where there 
has been revolt and killing of officers; and also by regiments ostensibly 
sent by Gholab Singh to attack Chuttur Singh, but really inteuded, say 
the accounts, to take the course the policy of the moment shall suggest. 
The only things certain are, that as soon as Sir Frederick Currie kuew of 
the appearance of Chuttur Singh’s army, he sent to Ferozepoor for rein- 
forcements to the troops at Lahore itself, and recalled a division which had 
gone under Brigadier Lckford to increase the force under General Whish’s 
command. Lahore has evidently become the strategic point of combina- 
tion to the revolted Sikhs; and there are rumours of all sorts as to the 
treacherous aid from the Durbar and the Sikhs in our service. 

Meanwhile, Major Lawrence still maintains supremacy at Peshawur; 
and his ability to hold his authority seems to be undoubted. Captain Ab- 
bott and Lieutenant Nicolson are believed, on rumour, to be harassing the 
rear of Chuttur Singh’s troops, and hampering their motions by vigilant 
operations with a small body of faithful Sikhs; and the army of Bombay 
is in rapid process of concentration on Ferozepoor to the North-west, and 
on other points to the West and South of Moultan. ‘The Governor-Gene- 
ral has arrived at Allahabad, and the Commander-in-chief was expected 
at head-quarters on 2d November. ‘the whole force would be in full mo- 
tion on the 15th December. 

No hint of the course contemplated by the authorities escapes; but the 
following indication of Lord Daihousie’s immediate feelings is published 
by the durkaru. In acknowledging a toast at a dinner given on his de- 
parture for the North-west, Lord Dalhousie vented these energetic phrases— 

“I came to this country a friend to peace. 1 wished for peace, 1 hoped for 
peace, 1 strove for peace; and the whole of my mind and the efforts of my Go- 
vernment were for peace and its happy results. I have been disappointed: war 
has come upon us, and that people and that country, unwarned by precedent and 
uninfluenced by example, have called for war; and on my word, Sirs, war they 
shall have, and with a vengeance.” 

Lieutenant Christopher died on the 10th October, of wounds received in 
the attack on Moultan. 

West Ixp1a Istanps.—The mail steam-ship Clyde arrived at South- 
ampton on Sunday; with advices from Jamaica to the 7th, Tobago to the 
5th, Trinidad to the 6th, Barbados, St. Lucia, and Martinique, to the 9th, 
and St. Thomas to the 14th November. 

Sir Charles Grey opened the Jamaica House of Assembly on the 27th 
October, with a speech of mingled coaxing and monition. After alluding 
to the sum of 100,000/. which the Imperial Legislature had placed within 
reach of Jamaica on loan, subject to certain provisions, he hinted at fur- 
ther favours— 

“ If it can be proved in that way which is the most satisfactory and most un- 
Ceniable of all, that is to say by the actual result, that such loans may be 
made to the Colonies from the Imperial revenues not only without loss or risk 
but with actual and certain gain and profit on both sides, although I have 
no authority to hold out such expectations, I see no reason to despair of their 
being made in other instances and to a larger extent.” 

On another topic he thus addressed the Assembly — 

“ Upon the much-debated subject of retrenchment, I have no instructions which 
specifically relate to Jamaica; but, from some other communications, and from ob- 
servations of what has been said in Parliament, and of what has taken place in 
relation to another colony, I feel justified in expressing an opinion that extreme 
measures, destructive alike of existing interests and existing institutions, and of 
all confidence in the stability of public relations as already constituted by law, 
would be firmly resisted, and would place the colony in opposition with the Home 
Government: but on the other hand, 1 ain contident that no resolution has been 
formed by her Majesty's Ministers to reject the consideration of any well-consi- 
dered economical reform.” 

He concluded with some words of brief personal reference; excusing 
himself from opening too many new points of discussion— 

“ For my share in innovation or in legislation | am contented to confine myself 
to suggestion and advice; and in all important matters on which | am so unfortu- 
nate as not to be able to agree with you, to the duty of submitting your wishes 
to the confidential advisers of the Crown. My own opinious | endeavour to hold, 
even within ny own breast, in due subordination to higher considerations; and 


| Iam sensible that they may reasonably be regarded as of little value in compa- 


rison with the results of well-considered local experience, and that they must of 
necessity be wholly insignificant when at variance with the resolved counsels of 
your and my Sovereign.” 

The Assembly replied briefly. 

Alluding to some observations of Sir Charles on the effects of late alterations 
in the English import-duties on sugar and rum, they complained that cultivation 
had not, even with that assistance and with the advantage of the late favourable 


| seasons, been continued with profit; nor was there any prospect of gain on the 
| next year’s corps. The Assembly did not intend to increase the difficulties and 


distress of the colony by refusing the supplies; nevertheless, the most rigid eco- 
nomy would be a duty. The 100,0002. otfered to the colony on Joan, under the 
Act 11 and 12 Victoria, cap. 130, should, in the Assembly's opivion, be made 
available for the establishment in the island of some institution by which the 
pecuniary resources of the culony could be extended in the cultivation of the is- 
land staples; “for the system hitherto pursued, of providing the means of paying 
the labourers by the instrumentality of bills of exchange, will, except in a few in- 
stances, be greatly curtailed.” ; . 

In conclusion—*“ We are anxious that the present scheme of African emigra- 
tion, at the cost and charges of her Majesty's Treasury, should be continued as 
far as possible; and, with that view, we shall with pleasure make the requisite 
provision for the due protection of the immigrauts during the first periods of their 
residence in the colony.” 

The Trinidad Council of Government was opened by Governor Lord 
Harris on the 2d of November, and received important statements from the 
Governor and Mr. C. W. Warner the Attorney-General. 

Lord Harris invited the Council, at a moment most critical to the fate of the 
island, to consider the offer of a loan of 89,0002. from the Imperial Government, 
and the important question whether it was desirable to commence the very doubt- 
ful expedient of establishing a public debt. Even a larger sum of money might 
be expended in desirable public works—:ai!roads, tram-ways, a model farm, a sup- 
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ply of water for Port of Spain; but the first question was, how to augment the staple carry his property and his institutions into territory acquired by Southern treg.; 


roducts of the island and afford a better return to the cultivator—how to pro- 
uce a superior sort of sugar at the cheapest possible rate: “ the article must be 
improved—its cost must be diminished, for it would not be wise to hold out any 
prospect of any permanent and great increase in prices.” . . “It is very 
satisfactory to me to be able on this oceasion to present tothe Board some sampies 


of sugar lately manufactured by Dr. Mitchell—in fact, it has been made in the | 


last twenty-four hours, aud is now fit fur exportation—which I think will be suf- 
ficient to show that he has at length made a most decided step in advance in the 
furtherance of this object.” — 

The Attorney-General pointed out, that the proposed loan was limited by con- 
ditions: it might be applied to the introduction of free labourers; or to public 
works, such as railways, irrigation, and drainage. Such works are evidences of 
prosperity and progression; they would increase the already high price of labour, 
and stimulate a temporary and feverish activity amongst the labourers. “ It may 
be said, I trust without impropriety as certainly without disrespect, that the act 
of Parliament to which I have referred argues a very imperfect acquaiutance with 
the real evil under which this colony is suffering. That evil has been pointed 
out and described in the despatches of your Lordship. The evil is the entire dis- 
organization of labour in the Colonies.” Even high wages had failed to make labour 
regular or continuous. “The total number of slaves in this colony, emancipated 
in 1834, was 20,000; of whom about 12,000 at least were preedial. Since 1838, 
above 22,000 labourers in agriculture have been introduced into the colony, at the 
public expense. Supposing the births to have been only equal to the deaths, aud 
striking off three-fifths for women and children and for the loss by labourers re- 
turning to the colonies from which they had emigrated, there would remain 
above 16,000 persons. The return made to your Lordship in the month cf No- 
vember last showed that not more than 10,358 persons of both sexes and all 
ages were employed as labourers on estates throughout this colony. If such a 
return were now called for, the result would be even more unfavourable.” 

The loan might be applied to the introduction of “free” immigrants: no one 
would seek to restore slavery in the colony; but the obligation to labour exists 
independently of slavery. “ If, then, the word ‘free’ has been used in the sense 
that the immigrants are to be brought here without any security for their be- 
coming useful and industrious labourers,—if they are to be free to be idle and to 
do evil, and not to be taught to be industrious and to do good,—if they are to be 
left to their own imaginations, and not educated, and educated through labour, 
for self-government,—then we ought not, I think, to hesitate at once to reject 
such a propos On such terms immigration would be, even for our material 
interests, a curse.” 

Mr. Warner offered resolutions. “ They proposed two objects—or rather one 
aud the same—which may be differently expressed, as regarded in two different 
lights; the good of society, and the good of the immigrant. Their attainment is 
to be etfiected by subjecting the immigrant, for a limited period, to a regulated 
control, and by training him through labour to become an industrious and a use- 
ful and thus a happy member of society. It is proposed that every immigrant 
introduced into this colony, whether at the expense of the Mother-country or of 
the Colony, shall be bound as a contract-servant in husbandry on some particular 
estate, for a term not less than five years, nor determinable in any case before the 
age of twenty-one. 











sure and Southern blood. 

“ That should the Wilmot proviso, or any similar restriction, be applied by Con. 
gress to the territories of the United States South of 36 deg. 30 min. North lati. 
tude, we recommend to our Representative in Congress, as the decided opinion of 
this portion of his district, to leave his seat in that body and return home. 

“That we respectfully suggest to both Houses of the Legislature of South 
Carolina, to adopt a similar recommendation as to our Senators in Congress from 
this State. 

“ That upon the return home of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 


| the Legislature of South Carolina should be forthwith assembled, to adopt such 


That the allocation of these servants, with the fullest powers | 


of inspection and the authority of determining the contract, shall be vested in the | 


Governor. That the servant shall be evtitled, at the expense of the estate, to 
medical care and food, clothes and wages, regulated in such a manner that as the 
contract approaches its termination, and the labourer acquires more prudence and 
knowledge, the allowances shail diminish and the wages increase. That the ob- 
ligation to labour shall be measured by the day and not by the task; so that he 
may get rid of the present fatal practice, which assumes that the labour of the 
day is not equal to the length of the day. That all idleness and neglect of work 
shall be punishable by imprisonment; and that the servant shall be bound 
to make good the time lost through his imprisonment, by a proportionate 
extension of the term of his contract; that the means of education and 
of religious instruction shall be provided at the expense of each ward, on 
the Sunday and a portion of the Saturday; and that on the completion of his 
service, without having been subjected to imprisonment, the contract-servant 
shall be entitled to a free grant of a small parcel of land for a house and gar- 
den, in convenient localities, to be selected by the Governor as villages. To this 

it suggestion, I may perhaps be permitted to say, your Excellency attaches 
much importance. The provision will tend to give fixity within the range of 
civilization to the labourer passing into perfect freedom.” 

The resolutions had the important concurrence of Mr. W. Burnley: they 
were ordered to be printed. 

Unirep Srates.—The mail steam-ship America arrived at Liverpool 
on Monday, with New York papers of tle 22d November. The papers 
are almost destitute of interesting news. 

A meeting lately held at Orangeburg in South Carolina, on the increas- 
ingly aggressive Anti-Slavery tactics of the Northern States, seems, how- 
ever, to have been of so animated a tone as to secure the attention of the 
North. The Honourable S. Glover was in the chair; and the preamble 
and resolutions adopted were proposed by General Jamieson, as chairman 
of a Committee appointed beforehand to settle them. The following is an 
extract from the preamble— 

“The time has arrived when the Slave-holding States of this Confederacy 
must take decided action upon the continued attacks of the North against their 


domestic institutions, or submit in silence to that humiliating position in the opi- | 
nions of mankind to which longer acquiescence must inevitably reduce them. | 


Forbearance is often a virtue with nations, as with individuals; but when it in- 
volves the loss of position or character in either, it is base, dishonourable sub- 
mission. If the South will permit the constitution to be trampled under foot — 
if she is willing to become a fixed minority, used only to assist in registering 
edicts for a jealous, hostile, and unjust majority, who admit no rule to govern by 
but their own wills, and no measure but the keenest conception of their own in- 
terest,—it is best that it should be known to us at once, and that we should en- 
deavour to accommodate ourselves as well as we may toa state of things so de- 
grading. That such will be the inevitable result of longer submission to the in- 
cessant attacks cn our characters and institutions, your Committee cannot for a 
moment doubt, unless the South shall take firm and concerted action to prevent 
it. The agitation of the subject of slavery commenced in the fanatical murmur- 
ings of a few scattered Abolitionists, to whom it was a long time confined; but 
now it has swelled intoa torrent of popular opinion at the North; it has invaded 
the fireside and the church, the press, and the halls of legislation; it has seized 
upon the deliberations of Congress, and at this moment is sapping the fuundations 
and about to overthrow the fairest political structure that the ingenuity of man 
has ever devised.” 

These were the most important of the resolutions— 

_ That the coutinued agitation of the question of slavery by the people of the 

Non-Slave-holding States, by their Legislatures, and by their Representatives in 


Congress, exhibits not only a want of national courtesy, which should always ex- | 
ist between kindred states, but is a palpable violation of good faith towards the | 
Slave-holding States, who adopted the present constitution ‘in order to form a | 


more perfect union.’ 
” That while we acquiesce in adopting the boundary between the Slave-holding 
and Non-Slave-holding States, known as the Missouri Compromise line, we will 


not submit to any further restriction upon the rights of any Southern man to | statement, set forth by Mr. Omnium with masterly clearness and point, 


| 
| 


| 


jurious to the character and interests of the Club 


may demand.” 


—— ———— 


sPiscellaneous. 

Cabinet Councils have been held, on Wednesday at the Foreign Office 
and on Thursday at Lansdowne House. The latter Council was attended 
by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Labouchere, in addition to the Ministers at- 
tending the Council of Wednesday. 

M. Guizot and the Chevalier Bunsen have been elected honorary mem- 
bers of the Society of Antiquaries. ‘They were introduced, on Thursday, 
by the Marquis of Northampton and Sir George Staunton, and received with 
much cheering. M. Guizot is stated to have “returned thanks with great 
energy of manner,” and to have promised to attend the Society’s meetings 
frequently. M. Bunsen expressed “ how happy he should be at all times 
to contribute to the progress and prosperity of the Society.” 

The Honourable and Reverend Baptist Noel has formally seceded from 
the Established Church of England. On Sunday the 3d instant an 
immense congregation assembled in his chapel, to hear the preacher's last 
words. Mr. Noel, however, made no allusion to the causes of his secession. 
It is understood that his opinions remain unchanged on all Church doc- 
trine but the one point of the connexion of the Church with the State, 
which his conscience cannot tolerate. 

Thirty-two members of the Oxford and Cambridge University Club have 
certified their opinion that “the conduct of a member, William Smith 
O'Brien, Esq., M.P., has been derogatory to his station in society and in- 
”; and have demanded 
the decision of the Club on the question “ whether he has merited expulsion.” 
Under the 52d rule of the Club, a special general meeting of its members. 
has been summoned to decide the question, on the 15th instant. 


measures as the exigency 


In a letter to Sir Thomas Birch, M.P., Mr. Hawes announces, on the 
instruction of Lord Grey, “ that there is every reason to believe an engage 
ment will soon be concluded with the India and Australian Steam Packet 
Company for the conveyance of the mails between Singapore and Sydney, 
for a period of not less than seven years.” 

The Morning Chronicle has the following piece of startling politico- 
scientific news— 

“ The more speedy transmission of intelligence across the Irish Channel, and 
improved means of communication between the sister islands, will be secured by 
the determination of the Government to take advantage of the facilities afforded 
by the submarine electric telegraph. The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have given permission to Charles Blunt, Esq., civil engineer, to effect a communi- 
cation, by laying down his submarine electric telegraph between Holyhead and 
Dublin. The telegraphic wires will be connected with the lines of railway radia- 
ting from the Irish metropolis and with the Chester and Holyhead Railway; and 
we understand that convenient positions at both the termini have been chosen 
and marked out where the wires will terminate. The Admiralty are desirous of 
furnishing Mr. Blunt with the necessary aid; and for this ew have autho- 
rized Captain Fraser, R.N., the commanding officer of her Majesty's naval esta- 








| blishment and dockyard at Holyhead, not only to permit the former gentleman 


immediately to commence his operations, but also to atlord every assistance which 
he may require in the performance of his undertaking. This desirable enterprise 
will form another link in the great chain of communication between the two 
countries. By its means space will be almost annihilated, and in a few minutes 
the most important political intelligence or the minutest detail of business will be 
conveyed between the capitals of England and Ireland. The towns of Liverpool 
and Manchester would also be benefited, as the telegraphic communications would 
be at least twelve hours in advance of the ordinary mails.” 

A plan has been devised for carrying the railway trains bodily across 
the Tay at Broughty Ferry, where it is about a mile and a half broad. 
Mr. Robert Napier is at present building, in his yard at Govan, a floating 
railway, for the Edinburgh and Northern Railway Company. It is being 
built of iron, 180 feet in length and 35 feet in breadth. It is to have three 
lines of rails on deck, so as to enable it to take on a railway train of 500 
feet in length, and is to be propelled by engines of 250 horse-power. As 
the main line of Railway on each side of the Tay is considerably above 
the level of the sea, stationary engines on either side of the frith are to be 
employed to draw up or lower the trains. This railroad steam-boat is ex- 
pected to be launched in a few weeks.— Witness. 

The Palace Court has inflicted its peculiar kind of justice on “ Jacob 
Omnium”; and Jacob has retorted by a destructive attack on that vener- 
able institution, through the columns of the Times. Some months ago, @ 
low horse-dealer, who used to hang about Tattersall’s, by means of a frau- 
dulent letter obtained possession of a horse belonging to Mr. Omnium, and 
made away with it; the gentleman’s servant suls2quently met the man on 
the horse, and seized the horse, the dealer absconding; afterwards a stable- 
keeper demanded from the owner 2/. 17s. for the keep of the horse during 
the time that it had been detained by the thief. Payment was of course 
refused, and the stable-keeper sued Mr. Omnium in the Palace Court. 
That little-known tribunal has its site in Scotland Yard; it was established 
in the time of the Charleses, and possesses jurisdiction for an area of twelve 
miles round London: the Prothonotary is an old general officer, unversed 
in law; the pleadings are conducted by four counsel, who obtain the pri- 
vilege by purchase; the practising attornies are limited to six, who also 
obtain the privilege by purchase. The concern thus becomes a legal 
monopoly of the closest kind. The counsel selected by Mr. Omnium 
out of the limited choice did not appear, but left the case in th 
hands of a friend. In the Palace Court, (unlike the County Courts,) the 
evidence of the defendant is not admitted; and Mr. Omnium complains 
that his case was not set forth even by his counsel. The result was, that 
the verdict was given against the defendant; who had to pay, besides 
the claim of 2/. 17s., the plaintiff’s costs, 11/. 6s. 2d., and his own costs, 
10/. 1s. 6d. In the County Court, the same Case would have been decided, 
with better chance of justice, at the cost of a few shillings. To this 
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and from Mr. Pitt Taylor, the substitute; both gentlemen of talent 
and respectability. Mr. Omnium has since admitted that there were 





a errors in his rough sketch of the case, and that he did not intend 
; to press upon the respectable individuals: but he justly remarks, that the 
ot system—the public abuse—remains without defence. Such are the dry 
h facts: but the tale has been put into touching verse by Punch, with the 
m graphic power of a Michelangelo and the simplicity of a Titmarsh; and 


we subjoin the poem as the best of the narratives. 


s, JACOBM OMNIUM'S O38.—A NEW PALLICE COURT CHAUNT. 
h One sees in Viteall-yard, For two pound seventeen 
Vere pleacemen do resort, . This livery-man eplied, : 
A wenerable hinstitute, For the keep of Mr. Jacob’s oss, 
’Tis called the Pallis Court. Which the thief had took to ride. 
A gent as got his i on it. “ Do you see anythink green in me 2” 
. “'T think it'll make some sport Mr. Jacod Homnium cried : 


“* Because a raskle chew 
My oss away to robb, 

And goes tick at your mews 
For seven-an-tify bobb, 

Shall [ be called to pay ?--—It is 





The natur of this Court 
My hindignation riles: 

A few fat legal spiders 
Here set and spin their viles 

To rob the town theyr privleg 















In a hayrea of twelve miles, A iniqui 1s Jobb.” 
’ _— = Moma Thus Mr. Jaco» cut 
The Judge of this year Court The conwasation short : 
new beak. , e conwasation short ; 
Is a mellitary bea The liverp-man weat om 


He knows no more of Lor 
Than praps he does of Greek, 
And prowides hisself a deputy 


Detummingd to ave sport, 
And summingsd Jacob Homaium Exquire 
[nto the Pallis Court. 














’ Mi + wk 
Because he cannot speak. | Sin danse eaah in chest 
Four counsel in this Court — A counsel for to fix, 
Misnamed of Justice —sits ; And choose a barrister out of the four, 
These lawyers owes their places t | An attorney of the six; 
Their money, not their wits ; : | And there he sor these men of Lor, 
And there’s six attorneys ua ler them, | And wateh’d ’em at their tricks. 
As here their living gits. The dreadful day of trile 
These lawyers, six an four, In the Pallis Court did come ; 
Was a livin at their ease. | The lawyers said their say, 
A sendin of their writs abowt, | The Judge looked wery glum, 
And droring in the fees, | And then the British Jury cast 
When their erose a cirkimstance | Pore Jaco) Hom-ni-um., 
As is like to make a breeze. O a Weary day was that 


For Jacob to go threugh ; 
A gent both good anid trew The debt was two seventeen, 
Possest an ansum oss vith vich j (Which he no mor owed than you,) 
He didn know what to do: Aud then there was the plaintives costs, 
Eleven pound six and two. 


It now is some monce since, 


Peraps he did not like the 03s, 
q Peraps he was a scru. And then there was his own, 
Which the lawyers they did fix 
At the wery moderit figgar 
Of ten pound one and six. 
Now Evins bless the Pallis Court, 
And all its bold ver dicks ! 
I cannot settingly tell 
If Jacob swaw and cust, 





This gentleman his oss 
At Tattersall’s did lodge ; 
There came a wulgar 03s-dealer, 
: This gentleman’s name did fodze, 
And took the oss from Tattersall's : 
Wasn that a artful dodge ? 


One day this gentleman's groom At aving for to pay this sumb ; 
This willain did spy out, Bat I should think he must, 

A mounted on this oss Anil av drawn a check for 242. 4s, 8. 
A ridin him about : With most igstreme disgust. 


“Get out of that there oss, you rogue,” 


O Pallis Court, you move 
Speaks up the groom so stout. Pallis Court, you move 


My pitty most profound : 
The thief was cruel whex'd A most emusing sport 
You thought it, I'l be bound, 


To find hisself so piun'd ; | 
The oss began to whinny, To saddle hup a three pound debt, 
The honest groom he grinn’d ; | With two-and-twenty pound. 
And the raskle thief got off the oss Good sport it is to you, 


And cut avay like vind. To grind the honest pore ; 
To pay their just or unjust debts 
With eight handred per ceat for Lor! 
Make haste and git your costes in— 
They will not last much mor, 
Come down from that tribewn, 
Thou Shameless and Unjust ; 
Thou Swindle, picking pockets in 
| The name of Truth august ; 
} Come down, thou hoary Blasphemy, 
| For die thou shalt and must. 
And ¢o it, Jacob Homnium, 


| 
| 
: | 
And phansy with what joy | 
The master did regard | 
His dearly bluvd lost oss again 
Trot in the stable-yard. 
Who was this master good, 
Of whomb I makes these rhymes ? 
His name is Jacob Homnium Exquire ; 
And if ’d committed crimes, 
Good Lord! [ wouldn't ave that mann 
Attack me in Zhe Times! 
Now, shortly afer the groomb 
His master’s oss did take up, 
There came a livery-man 


And ply your iron pen, 
And rise up Sir John Jervis, 
And shat me up that den; 


This gentleman to wake up; | That sty for fattening lawyers in, 
And he handed in a little bill, | On the bones ef honest men. 
Which hangered Mr. Jacob. PLEACEMAN X. 


Cumberland and Westmoreland have been visited with very serious floods. 
Lakes and rivers have rarely been so swollen. Produce and sheep have been 
carried away, and the inhabitants in many cases had a difficulty in escaping alive. 

The traffic on the Caledonian Railway was seriously hindered on Monday and 
Tuesday by floods consequent on the great rains of Sunday night. Forty yards 
of the embankment have been swept away near Crawford Bridge over the Clyde; 
and a bridge and more of the embankment at Lammington. 

George Dearden, a child six years old, suing by his next friend, brought an 
action against the North-western Company, in the Court of Exchequer at West- 
minster, on Monday, to recover damages for an injury received on the railway. 
While the child was leaning against the door of the railway carriage in which he 
rode, it flew open, and he fell under the carriage-wheel; it was found necessary to 

amputate his right leg and his lett great-toe. The accident occurred on the ar- 

rival of the train at the Euston Square station; and it was suggested by the 

plaintiff that the door was carelessly opened by a porter of the Company's before 

the train had stopped: but the defendants brought evidence that a female hand 

Was seen to be put out of the window from inside the carriage, and to open the 

door. The Jury returned a verdict for the young plaintiff, and awarded him 
600/. damages. 

Andrew Browning, a youth of sixteen, living at Camberwell, has destroyed 
himself by taking sugar of lead. He was afflicted with a disease that was ex- 
pected to be fatal, and suffered great pain; his temper was irritable; at times he 
was delirious. He was strictly moral, and by his own desire two clergymen 
had visited him during his illness. While his mother was absent, he sent out a 
younger brother for a pennyworth of lead, which he swallowed. He told his mo- 
ther that he had done it to “ ease his pain.” Tue effects on his debilitated frame 
were fatal, and he died in great agony. The Jury declared in their verdict, that 
they could not decide what was the state of the boy's mind when he took the 
poison. 


one infant, indeed, has perished. On Saturday sennight, when going to bed, George 
Law put the embers of 4 wood fire into a kettle, and placed it on the floor of the 

room; in this room he slept with his wife and an infant; in an adjoining room 
were two children; a door at the top of the stairs was partially closed; there was 
no chimney in either room. Law did not wake till three o'clock next afternoon; 
he felt stupified, and his wife was in the same state; the infant was a corpse. 
The children in the other room had also suffered from the fumes of the embers, 
and one was almost senseless. However, they all recovered. It appeared at the 





witha 


A family at Turvey in Bedfordshire has had a narrow escape from suffocation ; | 


replies have appeared,—from Mr. John Locke, the counsel engaged’ | inquest on the infant, that Law's house, with others, was newly built; and the 


tenants generally had adopted the practice which had proved fatal in this instance. 


Dayman, a farm-labourer at Holsworthy, has caused the death of a boy by 
silly practical joke. He gave hima bottle to drink from; the boy drank; the 
liquid was corrosive sublimate water, which had been used for sheep, and the boy 
died. Dayman has been sent to prison on a charge of manslaughter. 

At Hall, on Thursday morning before light, a boat was upset with twenty-six 
persons in it, young and old; and seventeen were drowned. 

Two men were killed at Hackney, on Monday, by the falling of three arches of 
a viaduct which is in course of construction on the railway to join the East and 
West India Dock with the Birmingham Railway. 

Oa Sunday morning, as a poor woman named Hannah Dawson, of Methley, 
aged eighty-one, was going across a field in the occupation of Mr. Farrer, of the 
Rose aud Crown Inn at that place, she was attacked by a tup lamb, and so muclz 
injured that she died on Tuesday.—Leeds Mercury. 

On Monday week, Mr. Beddard, 4 person residing at Brimfield, near Ludlow, and 
doing a considerable business as a higgler, was returning home in his cart from 
Kidderminster. On the road between Bewdley and Newnham Bridge, he met a 
| woman carrying a basket, who asked him for a ride. He consented; and on the 

woman's getting into the cart he came in contact with her hand, which imme- 

diately struck him as being too large and hard for a woman's. His suspicions be- 

ing thus aroused, and recollecting the occurrence of a robbery under similar cir- 

cumstances elsewhere, he hit upon the following ingenious mode of getting quit 

of his companion. Pushing off his hat, as if by accident, into the road, he ached 
the supposed woman to get dowa and pick it up, as his mare was rather skittish, 
and he was afraid to quit the reins. The seeming woman complied; but as soom 
as she was out of the cart, Mr. Beddard flogged his horse into a gallop, and 
gave her or him the go-by. About half-a-mile onwards, he had again occasiom 
to exercise all his self-possession and ingenuity. Two men came up, and de- 
manded if he had seen a woman carrying a basket on the road? He replied, 
“ Yes; about a quarter of a mile from this; and as I passed she was getting up 
into a gentleman's gig.” On this the fellows set off at a smart pace; and Mr, 
Beddard, continuing his journey, arrived safely at home. On examining the 
basket left in the cart, it was found to coutain a brace of pistols and a large clasp- 
knife. Mr. Beddard had about his person on that occasion upwards of 1001. In 
money.— Worcester Herald. 
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The cholera returns give the number of fatal cases for the past week as follows 
—the Metropolis, 13; the Provinces, 16; Scotland, 100. 
tesults of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





Number of Autumn 











Deaths. Average. 
Zymotie Diseases..... ° o<00 . . covcevece eee 72 oere 270 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 50 eevee 52 
Tubercular Diseases . epee soeenen - acan asese 175 coon = 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses nee 6 ace 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ....... eseee srese ee 38 eee 38 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . lys cece 223 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, aid other Organs of Digestion . | 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, & . ©0000 + seers eeeeeeses 13 aese iz 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &. .......4.+ ) i4 
| Kheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &&c.. ... lu 5 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Pissue, &c......... 1 2 
; Malformations ... 10... 6.06. POTTTITITT TTT Tre 5 eee 3 
Premature Birth «2.60.00 ose TITITITTT TTT 13 23 
i RIPE ccccsvesccesceses covec:s coocseeseusscose:-¢ e sevee Mere 19 
AGO occcccccccces . onecesseseeeene ceeccncoee . ee os ot 
Sudden ....... ° este Ccecceceses: eecscgvcces 15 12 
| Vivlence, Privation, Cold, and lntemperance...... ecceses eve 35 core 32 
| Total (including unspecified causes) ...........00eeeee » Ley 1154 





The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 66.0° in the sun to 81.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
temperature by 3.3°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South-west. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 22d October, at Bellary, in the East Indies, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel T. 
A. Duke commanding First Madras Fusiliers, of a daughter. 

On the 28th November, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the Lady of Colonel C. A. F. 
Bentinck, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Kelsey Park, Kent, the Lady of the Rev. Henry Burney, of twin 
daughters 

On the Ist December, at Staunton Harold, Leicestershire, the Countess Ferrers, of @ 
daughter. 

On the 2d, at Ickworth, the Lady Arthur Hervey, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Easton Rectory, near Winchester, the Wife of the Rey. Robert Durant 
Buttemer, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Sunderlandwick, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, the Lady of Edward 
liorner Reynard, Esq.. of a son and heir. 

On the 4th, at the Kectory, Birmingham, the Wife of the Rev. John C, Miller, M.A., 
of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. William Maule, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 2lst November, Henry, eldest son of Sir Henry Onslow, Bart., of Henga? 
House, Cornwall, to Elien Peter, niece of Deeble Peter Hoblyn, Esq., of Colquite House, 
Cornwall, 

On the 30th, at Paris, M. Ernest De Beaufort, Chateau de Frampas, Montierender, 
Champagne, to Emmeline, Widow of Edmond Viscount Delagueriviére, and eldest 
daughter of Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., one of her Majesty's Counsel, 

On the 30th, at the Chapel of the British Embassy, Paris, Robert Bb. Kennedy, Esq., 
son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel William Kennedy, Deputy-Auditor-General, 
H.E.LC. Service, to Allicea E, M. Crookshank, only daughter of the late Lieutenant« 
Colonel Crookshank, K.H. 

Ou the 5th December, at Storrington, the Rev. Henry Latham, Vicar of Fittlewortl, 
Sussex, to Charlotte, second daughter of the late Rev. Henry Warren, Rector of Ash« 
ington, in the same county, and Widow of the Rev. Ellis Roberts, Vicar of Lianynys, 
Denbighshire. 

On the Sth, at Winslade Church, James Graham Domville, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
William Domville, Bart., Southfield Lodge, Eastbourne, Sussex, to Mary Anne, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. John Orde, Rector of Winslade, Hants. 

Lately, in Dumfriesshire, Francis Smith, Esq., to Emily, youngest daughter of the 
Viscount Bolingbroke. 









DEATAS. 

On the night of the 8th October, at Moultan, in the camp of Lieutenant Edwardes, 
Lieutenant Wilmot Christopher, of the Indian Navy, of wounds received on the 9th of 
September, while guiding some of her Majesty's troops (to whom the localities were 
unknown) in a night attack on the fortifications of the enemy ; tn his 33d year. 

On the 27th November, at Sandymount, near Dublin, the Hon, Frances Flood Hand- 
cock, Widow of the late Kev. John Gustavus Handcock, of Annaduff, county of Leitrim, 
son of the late and brother of the present Lord Castlemaine ; in her 40th year, 

On the 27th, at Clifton Vale, Richard Wilbraham, Esq., Captain R.N,; in his 92d 
year. 

. On the 30th, at Beaumaris, the Rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, M.A., Vicar of Meiford, 
Montgomeryshire ; in his 46th year. 

On the 2d December, at Shepperton, Middlesex, Samuel Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., late 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and Professor of Surgery at 
University College, London ; in his 65th year. 

On the 2d, in Upper Wimpole Street, Catherine Eliza, Wife of Major-General Henry 
Goldfinch, C.B. 

On the 2d, the Lady of Sir John Hall, HH. 

On the 3d, at Crete Hall, Northfleet, Kent, Jeremiah Rosher, Esq. ; in his 834 year. 

On the 4th, at Long Ditton, Georgina Isabella, Wife of Charles Corkran, Esq., 
eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir George Seymour. 

On the 4th, in Charles Street, Brompton, Sarali, Relict of Samuel Rose, Esq., of Line 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law ; in her 90th year. 

the 5th, in Wimpole Street, John Clendinning, Esq., M.D., F.B.S.; in his 5lst yeam, 
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On the 5th, at Torquay, the Lady William Montagu, Wife of Richard Tonson Evan- 


gon, M.D. 

On the 7th, at Broadbush House, near Petersfield, Captain C. C. Askew, R.N. ; in his 
67th year. ‘ 

On the 7th, at Nuthall Rectory, Nottinghamshire, Frances Barbara, Wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. John Vernon. 

On the 7th, in Old Bond Street, Edward Courtenay, Esq., fifth son of the late Right 
Hon Thomas Peregrine Courtenay. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nica. 

We have already announced the Emperor Ferdinand’s abdication of the 
Austrian throne. The ceremony of abdication was trausacted in the Coro- 
nation Hall of the Prince Bishop's Palace at Olmitz, “ with the assent of 
the members present of the Imperial house”; and there were also present 
Prince Windischgriitz and Jellachich Ban of Croatia. ‘The transaction 
was reported by Prince Schwarzenberg to the Austrian Constitutional 
Diet at Kremsier. The act of abdication, an act declaring the Archduke 
Francis Joseph to be of full age, and the proclamations which we have al- 
ready printed, were read; and the new Emperor was proclaimed in due form. 
Two notes from the Emperor Francis Joseph reinstated the Ministry in their 
offices, and added to the Ministry Baron Gulmer, withouta portfolio. The 
whole of these proceedings were loudly applauded by the Diet: while the 
Emperor Ferdinand was often mentioned with affectionate consideration, 
the accession of his nephew caused manifest satisfaction. 








By letters from Berlin, of the 6th instant, we learn that the King had 
dissolved the Constituent Assembly and promulgated a new constitution. 
Some step had been rendered necessary by the impracticability of the ma- 
jority in the Assembly. A body of the Left appeared in Brandenburg at 
the end of last week, entered the Assembly, and constituted a quorum; but 
immediately withdrew, and again reduced it to a “ No-House.” The re- 
maining members adjourned till Thursday the 7th instant; and it was 
expected that the Left would then appear in full strength, reélect Unruh 
President, and aflirm the resolutions of the 15th November, prohibiting the 
levy of taxes and so forth. 

These manceuvres have been anticipated by the King and his Ministers. 
On the 5th, appeared the edict by which the King decreed—“ The Assembly, 
ealled together for the purpose of ‘concording’ a constitution, is hereby 
dissolved.” On the same day appeared the other decree: it announced that 
“jin consequence of the extraordinary circumstances of recent occurrence, 
which have rendered impossible the concording of the constitution, with 
every possible regard to the comprehensive measures already adopted by 
the elected representatives of the people,” he proclaimed a project of con- 
stitution, to have force provisionally, until it should be assented to or revised 
“in the ordinary course of legislation.” On a hasty perusal of the docu- 
ment, which consists of 112 articles, it appears to be prepared in a spirit 
of sincerity, and to establish popular institutions: universal suffrage is 
the basis; and the right of revision, which is reserved to the Legislature, 
though not stated in terms sufficiently explicit, is an important point. 





According to recent intelligence, the Pope, instead of going to Naples, 
has proceeded to Benevento. From Gaeta it is as far to Benevento as it is to 
Naples; and while Naples is, like Gaeta, on the coast, Benevento is in the 
interior of the country. The Pope's going thither would appear inconsis- 
tent with a prevalent report that he is to join the Sacred College at Malta. 


Letters from Turin state that the Ministry have given in their resignations. 


It has been rumoured during the past week, that in consequence of the 
daring pitch to which the pirates on the coast of Morocco have carried 
their lawless avocations, as specially evinced in the seizure of the British 
merchant-vessel, Three Sisters, recaptured by her Majesty’s steam-sloop 
Polyphemus, the British naval commander in chief in the Mediterranean 
has been instructed to visit Tangier for the purpose of demanding satisfac- 
tion from the Emperor of Morocco.—Morning Herald. 


The East India Company yesterday ordered the embarkation of 2,200 
troops for Bombay, and 1,100 for Calcutta, by January next. 





The Morning Post mentions that the executors named by the will of 
Lord Melbourne are Lord Brougham and Mr. Edward Ellice; into whose 
hands will come a mass of important papers, public and private. 

Mr. Denison has so far recovered from his attack of gout, that he yester- 
day evening addressed a meeting at Shetlield. 

The Recordership of Norwich, recently vacated by the death of Mr. 
Jermy, has been given to Mr. Prendergast, of the Norfolk Circuit. 


It appears that Mrs. Emily James, the witness against Rush, has lived ‘before 
in Rush’s family, as the governess of his children; and that her real name is 
Sandford. She is said te have two brothers in the medical profession, and one 
brother in the Church; and to be “ well educated, highly accomplished,” “ very 
small, and of a pleasing interesting appearance.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market was very brisk, and continued improving till Wed- 
nesday, when the price of Consols had reached 884. A large sale by the Bank 
Broker completely changed its aspect, and a decline commenced. A similar 
operation occurred yesterday; and the joint effect of the two has been to depress 
prices nearly 1 per cent; Consols having been as low as 874. In the absence of 
any large sale today, an upward reaction has occurred: atter being at 87§, the 
closing quotation is 874 for this Account and 87§ 3 for January. It is generally 
believed that these sales are on the account of Government, and that their pro- 
duce will form part of the credit of 2,000,000/. to be raised by the sale 
of Stock, taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make good the 
deficiency on the last year’s revenue. Stock, which was previously scarce, 
as now very plentiful. There is consequently a difference of from 4 to 4 
between the price of Consols for Money and that for the January Account. 
The rate of interest upon loans has increased, and may be quoted at from 2 to 3 
per cent; Money being decidedly scarcer. We may remark, that the improve- 
ment on Monday and Tuesday was occasioned by the closing of some large spe- 
Culative accounts; and on the two days, at least 400,000/. Stock was purchased to 
cover sales to a like extent previously made. 

In the Foreign Market, the business transacted has been unimportant, and no 
material variation of prices has occurred. Mexican Stock continues steady, in 
the absence of any intelligence of importance. Portuguese and Spanizh Bonds 
are both rather lower, and no transactions worth recording. Peruvian is inquired 





e re, 
“the Government and the bondholders will soon be adjusted. The Northern E 
ropean Bonds are nearly the same, with few transactions. “i 
The Railway Share Market is without any important variation; but there is 
better feeling observable in the parties interested, and the little business done h - 
been at rather higher prices. There has been quite a lull during the last few 
days, and a total absence of the recent continuous promulgation of reports and 
financial statements on the part of the directors of the various lines. 
The accounts of the Bank of England for the week endiug the 2d December 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 












BANSINu DEPARTMENT. Increase. crease 
Rest «+ —«—_——_. car eee eeeereeeeeserereeeeeeees —=  eccsece 5 " 
Prrdlic Deposits «++-eeeeeecceeeecceceeeccene £218,023 ..... ms 
Other Lepu8itS.- +++ +eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees ee — teeee 117,523 
Seven-day and other Bills «.+-+++ eeeeeeeeee tees 20,026 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight tee 130,000 
Other securities ———  sevee 41,562 
Notes unissued ...- 101,985 eee 
Actual Circulation «.eeeececceeecreeeeeveeeee — teense 72,700 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .... 29,285 one 
Bullion ....++++++ 129,413 ere 
This week. Last week, 
Total Bullion in both Departments ..- 14,269,259 «.... 14,139,846 
Actual Circulation ......seeceeees eocces ee 17,327,745 «ene 17,400,445 


SaTuRDAY, TWELVE O’CLocg, 

The Bank Broker has not yet appeared as a seller, consequently the prices of 
the English Funds are this morning without change; the market being firm at 
the current quotations. Consols have fluctuated between 87§ and 87§, and are 
now 874 g both for Money ana Account. The only change in the Foreign Fundg 
is in Mexican Stock, which is rather firmer, being quoted 21} 22. There 
is no change in the Railway Share Market. The following are the principal bar- 
gains as yet occurring: Caiedonian, 194 §; Ditto, Half-shares, 14; Eastern Coun. 
ties, 114; East Lancashire, 153; Lancashire and Yorkshire, Quarter-shares, 10; 
Ditto, Fifths, 44; Leeds and Biadford, 944; Brighton, 28}; North-western, 118}; 
Ditto, New Quarter-shares, M. and B., A, 104; Midland, +84; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 21; York and North Midland, 42. 

SATURDAY, Two o’CLock, 

The Bank Broker has sold about 80,0002. Stock today. ‘This operation has not 
produced any effect upon the market, having been counteracted by a purchase of 
about 100,000/. at 873 forthe January Account. The closing quotation of Consols, 
both for Money and Account, is the same as the morning, 87 §. The fluctuation 
having been from buyers to sellers at 87}. It is believed that the sales on the 
behalt of Government have reached between 400,000/. and 500,0001, that about. 
1,000,000. has been taken by the Bank of England and the Saving’s Banks, and 
that consequently rather more than 500,000/. Stuck remains to be disposed of to 
complete the 2,000,000/. which the Government are authorized to raise. We give 
this as mere rumour without at all vouching for its authenticity. The transac- 
tions in the Foreign Market have been confined to the bargains recorded 
below. It will be seen thut Mexican continue to improve, having been done at 
223; Dutch Stock is also firmer; Grenada, 12; Mexican, 224; Ditto, for Account, 
22g; Peruvian, 374; Portuguese Four per Cents, 244 4; Spanish Active, 113; 
Ditto, for Account, 12; Spanish Passive, 3; Ditto, Turee per Cents, 243; Ditto, 
for Account, 244; Dutch Two-and-a- half per Cents, 473 4. The Railway Mar- 
ket is without material change, but may be considered as rather firmer. The 
following are the principal bargains since the morning. Caledonian, 19) 3; 
Ditto, Half-shares, 1}; Ditto, Preference, 44; Ditto, Preference, 134 13; Eastern 
Counties, 114; East Lancashire, 153; Great North of England, 223; Great West- 
ern, 74 3; Ditto, Half-shares, 424; Hull and Selby, 964; Ditto, Preference, 5}; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 28} § 4; Ditto, Preterence, 47; London and 





North-western, 118 174; Midland, 784 84; Ditto, 50/. Shares, 94 4 §; North 
British, 143; Scottish Central, 26}; South-eastern and Dover, 22; York and 
North Midland, 49 84 9}; Orleans and Bordeaux, 14; Rouen and Havre, 7. 






8 per Cent Consols...--+.+++ 87% Danish 3 per Cents ..... eoce O47 
Ditto for Account -.-.++++ ++ 872 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 478 

3 per Cent Reduced.......+- 86 3 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 702 

Bh per Cents ..--eeeeeeeeees 864 § Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 21% 23 
Long Annuities...+++eeee.+2 New Granada..«.«++++++++5+ 124 13% 
Baek Bad ccccccccccccscs 189 1903 Portuguese N.4 perCents 184% 24 4 
Exchequer Bills....++.+++++ 36 41 prem Portuguese Old 1624........ 67 9 
India Stock «...+. —— Russian 5 per Cents........ 101 102 
Brazilian 5 per Cents - 724 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 11} 12 
Belgian 4} per Cents .-. 70 2 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 243 5 
Buenos Ayres...++++ eosee.e 20 22 Venezuela s-ecceccesceseeee 1416 
Chilian 6 per Cents..-++-++. 845 








THEATRES AND MUSIC. 


A “new grand English opera " was produced at Covent Garden on Wed- 
nesday, under the title of Quentin Durward; of which the libretto is by 
Mr. Fitzball, and the music by Mr. Henri Laurent, a very young man, we 
understand, and quite unknown in the musical world. Apparently, the 
announcement of an opera by a composer whose name had never been 
heard of created no great sensation, for the house was only tolerably well 
filled. But there wasa strong muster of the clacqueur force; by whose 
assistance the piece was carried through with abundance of noisy applause, 
sundry encores, and a call at the end for the principal performers and the 
composer. But all this goes for nothing when the piece, as in the present 
instance, has no intrinsic merit whatever. ‘The libretto is a melancholy 
burlesque of some of the scenes and incidents of the novel, eked out by 
pageants, processions, and no fewer than acouple of desperate battles. As 
to the music, it only showed that Mr. Laurent is a tyro in the art he pro- 
fesses; capable of forming strings of reminiscences into feeble airs, but 
destitute of vigour, invention, and the power of construction and combina- 
tion. Criticism would be thrown away on such a work; it would be 
“breaking a butterfly on the wheel”: moreover, the legitimate object of 
censure is not a poor and probably a deserving young man, who, mis- 
taken in the amount of his own attainments, was not unnaturally but very 
unwisely anxious to come before the public,—but rather the old stager, 
the experienced manager, who thought proper to present it to the Covent 
Garden audience. 


A pleasant little opera, called Rubin Goodfellow, has been successfully 
produced at the Princess's. It is composed by Mr. Edward Loder; of 
whose genius, notwithstanding its slight construction, it is not unworthy. 
The idea of the libretto is taken from Moore's tale of Paradise and the Peri, 
but with a difference; for it is the celebrated Puck that is banished from 
Fairyland by his offended Queen Titania: the Queen, however, gives him 
the means of redemption by discovering within a limited time what is the 
ruling passion of woman's heart. Puck returns from his sojourn among 
mortals three times with his solutions: the first is, that love is woman's 
master-passion; the second is, that it is faith; the third, that it is her own 
will. This last answer satisfies Titania, and she revokes the sentence of 
exile. Of course Puck arrives at his conclusion by witnessing certain hu- 
man adventures, which produce several agreeable scenes. ‘The music 





after, and has risen to 38; it being generally expected that the dispute between 
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chiefly in the ballad style, is elegant and pleasing; and several airs, sung 
by Miss Poole and Charles Braham, promise to become drawingroom fa- 
yourites. 

Just at this period of the year there is usually a pause in the production 
of theatrical novelty; the managers being absorbed in the preparation of 
that all-important affair the Christmas pantomime or burlesque. Had not 
The Hunchback been revived at the Haymarket, for the sake of Mrs. 
Charles Kean’s Julia, there would have been nothing to record respecting 
the non-musical theatres. The character of Julia is always a favourite 
with an actress who is going through a series of leading parts; less on ac- 
count of the skill which is shown in its delineation by the author, than for 
the opportunities which it affords for the strong exhibition of very opposite 
emotiovs. It may fairly be added to the list of great successes which 
Mrs. Kean has achieved this season. 


Those who are not weary of the woes of “Lucy Neale,” or the eccen- 
tricities of “ Old Dan Tucker,” may find recreation in a new troop of 
“ Ethiopians,” (a word that in town ethnology signifies white men with 
blackened faces,) who are now quartered at the St. James's. Whether 
“ Dumbolton’s Company,” as these new artists are called, are inferior to 
Messrs. Pell and Co., we do not pretend to decide. They dress alike, play 
about the same sort of instruments, sing about the same kind of songs, and 
elicit about the same species of humour out of bones and tambourine; and 
if we had been told that the old troop was again before us, we are by no 
means certain that we should have doubted the information. 





JENNY LIND AGAIN. 


We have not heard Jenny Lind since the last night of the Opera season; | 


but we have seen much of her in the newspapers. She returns to London 
on Friday next; not to the Italian stage, but to Exeter Hall; not to opera, 
but to oratorio: the town is to hear her for the first time in sacred music 
—in Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

Jenny Lind’s fame had reached us from every point in her busy course 
through the Three Kingdoms; and if we could not listen to the sweetness 
of her voice, the sweetness of her disposition has shone in the kindly dili- 
gence of her charitable performances. From the discreet citizens of Edin- 
burgh to the wild Irish of Dublin, from commercial Glasgow to erudite Ox- 
ford, she has run a career of triumph; the University men, of every grade, 
being the wildest of all in their delight. Her audiences, indeed, often find 
that in the matter of money she is but their almoner—they are charmed, that 
she may indulge her charity and soothe the pangs of want or suffering. Now, 
it is a hospital to which she supplies the means for a new wing to its 
building—or the humble chorus-singers that have been her background— 
or a fellow-actress superannuated by ill health—or the poor of Dublin; 
and now again, it is an enterprise of a benevolent nature which leads her 
to Exeter Hall. 

A plan has been devised among the admirers of Mendelssohn in Leip- 
sig, to commemorate his name by founding several “ Mendelssohn scholar- 
ships” in the Conservatory or Music-school of that city, open to students 
of all nations, and to be conferred as prizes for talent and good conduct. 
The scheme receives warm support in England; the proceeds of the con- 
cert next Friday are to be devoted to it; and Jenny Lind, the admiring 
friend of Mendelssobn in his lifetime, has created a perfect scramble for 


the tickets, by announcing that she will sing, on this occasion, the soprano | 


of his greatest work. 

People wonder at her unlimited charity; but we regard it as part of her 
more unparalleled art. “ Sweets tothe sweet "—did she not act sweetly she 
could not sing so sweetly—singing so sweetly she must perforce act sweetly : 
whether it comes out in her charity, or her voice, or her smile, it is the 
same thing—sweetness of nature complete in all its parts—“ a woman's 
mouth with all its pearls complete.” 

Those tremendous revolutionary fellows the Parisians evince an alarm- 
ing anxiety to entrap the Swedish Nightingale; a hankering that finds 
ludicrous vent in tue Gazette Musicale. The Italian Opera in the French 


metropolis has been closed for want of patronage; and there is nothing for | 


it, says the writer, but to get Jenny Lind. 

“ Jenny Lind! Jenny Lind!” he exclaims: “ what! is there no manager to 
be found who is capable of bringing to Paris this lady, whom M. Lumley is !ead- 
ing by the hand through the smallest towns of the Three Kingdoms, and who is 
lavishing her voice on the English and Irish! Surely the French managers are 
bad catchers, or Jenny Lind would have been caught long ago.” 

Jenny Lind has still too much to do in England. Besides, how could 
she be secure of free departure from France? Ask Abd-el-Kader. If 
they will forfeit national honour to keep an Arab Sheyk, what would they 
not do to keep all the shakes of Jenny? 





BANVARD'S GEOGRAPHICAL PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND MISSOURL RIVERS. 
This curious exhibition, at the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, is a moving 
transparent picture, which takes some two hours to pass before the spec- 


tator. The exhibiter does not profess to display it as a work of art; and | 


his modesty is not ill placed, since some portions of the work are executed 
with a minimum of skill, approximating to the ordinary style of pictured 
window-blind: yet the greater part is sufficiently well done to make you 
feel that you are introduced to the real scene; and some parts are per- 
formed with what musical amateurs use to call great “ natural execution.” 
The painter possesses considerable tact and adroitness in fetching out cha- 
racteristic traits of the scese, in grouping the accessories of his picture, and 
in suiting it to mechanical motion; which again lends much reality to the 
view. 

The downward voyage begins at the junction of the great Yellowstone 
River with the Missouri, at which the vast Western branch of the Missis- 
sippi attains its character of magnificence. From that point, with its 
striking yellow cliffs, the master of the voyage makes short work,—pass- 
ing, however, the extraordinary clay “ domes,”—till he comes to the Grand 
Detour; where, like some of Lewis and Clarke's party, you leave the broad 
sheet of the Missouri, and strike across the neck of the immense circular 
promontory. Here you see Sioux Indians in their villages; a “ village of 
the dead,” or Indian cemetery —the corpses reposing on lofty scaffolds; a 
Vast grassy plain, the idea of which is better conveyed than the details; a 
desert village of the Mandan Indians, a tribe now extinct through the ra- 
vages of the smallpox; u prairie on fire by night,—an apocryphal phano- 
menon now attested by Mr. Banvard's vivid pencil; and finally you 
emerge again, with early dawn, into the smiling stream,—for you pass seve- 


ral days and nights in your magic voyage down the watercourse, 
After joining the Mississippi, you pass the city o \ Ste Loiis, and 
afterwards a host of towns, some already going to detay‘ you. pass 
cotton plantations, sugar plantations; the wonderful Wed of ge 
ma,” vast piles of natural architecture: the banks of the ever-moving 
stream are adorned with a strange and beautiful vegetation—the cy- 
press-tree of the region, with its pyramidal trunk, a bear lurking in 
the hollow of one; the cotton-tree, hanging with the festoons of tree-moss; 
the sugar-tree: on the stream you pass the stern wheel steamers and other 
great moving inns, the great trading flat-boats, the snag-boats; the snag it- 
self rears its ugly head above the streaming waters, and causes more than 
one disaster: here and there are the dwellers of the river and its banks— 
the flat-boatman; the Negro snagging, cultivating the sugar-cane or the 
cotton-plant; a party of Louisiana Frenchmen: at last you reach the flat 
boat port of Lafayette, and then the great city of New Orleans itself. You 
have seen the Mississippi, the more gizantic Nile of that immense valley 
which sustains as yet but a fraction of the countless millions, that, after 
the lapse of countless ages, will people it; you have seen the wild remote 
Missouri, even to its coequal branch the Yellowstone, streams of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is understood that an English artist of talent has gone out 
to bring home a more workmanlike view of the Mississippi: we can tell 
him that he will have a hard task to give a better idea of the great stream 
than Mr. Banvard has done; and no small credit is due to the audacity of 
the man who conceived the project. 

The artist is part of the exhibition; he appears before you in living per- 
son and voice. He is first introduced to you, like a true son of the Model 
Republic, by the heraldic “ achievement” of his family, on the face of his 





catalogue; and from the motto, “ Bon-verd,” we infer that he is of French 
origin. In aspect, bating the length, he is a trae Yankee—thin, energetic, 
| and wiry; with the well-known intonation. As the picture passes, he ex- 
| plains it, not like a hired showman, but like a companion of the voyage: 
| his explanation is clear, sufficient, and lively; here and there he throws in 

an anecdote, a humorous incident told with much shrewd humour of man- 

ner, @ tradition of the rocks, a snatch of verse—for the painter is a poet. 
All is delivered with a free-and-easy bonhomie, equally removed from 
| diffidence and from effrontery; and by the time the voyage is over, the 
artist and his visiters are on the best of terms. 





CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sirn—In last week's Spectator I find an article entitled “ The Weak Point of 
Criminal Law Reform”; and | could wish much to be allowed to remonstrate in 
your columns against the allegation you therein make against those interested 
in this subject, that we are a disunited body. It is a very damaging imputativn, 
especially when proceeding from such authority as yours; for, were it true, it 
would prove very demonstrably that our subject was not yet ripe for legislation, 
But it is, | think, a mistake. 

Of the individuals that yoa group together in support of the statement, two, 
Lord Ashley and Mr. Jackson, are not criminal daw reformers at all. Their ho- 
| nourable labours are among the unconvicted; they are thus, if you will, crimival 
| reformers, but they have not, publicly at least, so far as | know, expressed any 
| opinion about the law. Messrs. Matthew and Frederick Hill, Mr. Pearson, and 

myself, have alone earnestly taken up this latter point; and though our spheres of 
| action have differed, there is no disagreement among us whatever as to the 
changes that we deem desirable. In our several ways we have all recommended 
the substitution of task for time sentences; not to the exclusion of other adminis- 
trative improvements, but as the only one which requires an alteration of the law 
| to accomplish. 
Neither do we stand alone in this desire. The highest anthorities on the sub- 
Beccaria, Paley, and Whately, have alike 


| ject are unanimous regarding it. 
| recommended it. It is scarcely possible to tind an example of so much unanimity 
| among reasoners, with so slow an advance towards reduction to practice. 
| I hope, then, that you will reconsider your alleged weak point; for it is, on the 
| contrary, one of our strongest. And while we are not mere theorists who recom- 
mend the innovation, but practical men who bave laboured among prisoners for 
| years, so neither also are our suggestions empirical, as you further intimate. We 
| have reasons, “ plentiful as blackberries,” for the faith that isin us, We desire, 
as all our predecessors have done, to punish criminals by severe labour and suffer- 
ing; but, as only the more enlightened of our predecessors have suggested, we 
| wish to make this labour and suffering beneficial to the individuals subjected to 
them, by giving them an interest in submitting to them. We seek thus to copy 
| the original stern yet benevolent denunciation against crime, “In the sweat of 
| thy brow thou shalt eat bread.” We would sentence to labour, but to labour 
sweetened by personal interest; not slave-labour, but carrying with it its own 
sources of reconciliation, at once to the suffering, and to the society which im- 
ses it. 
| In your concluding paragraph you demand for a perfect system of punishment 
an amount of detective energy beyond buman reach. No arrangements can make 
it quite certain to the criminally disposed that they will be apprehended and con- 
victed. But much may be done in this way though not connected with criminal 
law reform; and it is plain that a course of reformatory punishment will, from its 
own nature, be more punctually administered than any that is merely vindictive. 
| For the same feelings are not enlisted against the one as against the other; or 
rather, the benevolence which must in all cases desire to mitigate the last, would 
| in most seek preferably to enforce the first. A man who has once suok, throngh 
whatever circumstances, into crime, cannot but be substantially benefited, what- 
| ever the present loss or inconvenience to him, by having his strength and cha- 
| racter renovated by the performance of a severe task. 

Pray, then, Mr. Editor, instead of looking for our weak points,—the existence 
of which in large measure is probably beyond my denial,—give us another article 
in support of this our strong one. If, without making any authoritative change 
you would get an act passed enabling Judges and Magistrates, if they please, ani 
as they please, to impose task sentences, especially on vagrants and other minor 
delinquents, and thus test the value of the innovation with the least disturbance, 
and where its reforming and deterring powers would be most speedily ascer- 
tained,—if you would do this, or by your influence get it done, you would perform 
a service at once to penal science and to humanity, worthy the powers of an in- 
fluential newspaper, and fitted to be an object of its ambition. 

1 am, Sir, your very obedient servant, A. Maconocuts. 

[Besides tie foregoing letter, we have received one from another of the eminent 
| law reformers, and due attention shall be given to the representations of both our 
correspondents. Meanwhile, we must protest against being considered to be in 
controversy with the excellent persons whom we named: we have held them to be 
the chief pioneers in regenerating our criminal law—the forlorn hope; and as 
such we named them. We know that there is community of purpose among 
them, and shall be glad to see it made more manifest before the public ; as it 
might be by a distinct statement of their rationale and its cardinal principle. 
We are not sorry to see that our observation on that head has bad a strong effect: 
if our view on the particular point needs to be modified, we shall do so with plea- 
sure; and in the warmth of our correspondents we willingly see nothing but that 
earnestness with which we heartily sympathize.—Eb. } 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“ FREEDOM !”—WHERE? HOW? 

West YORKSHIRE is not strong enough for its duties: the 
“ empire ” county flinches from the performance of its service, 
and is grateful for being let off. Patriotic in desire the York- 
shiremen are, but practical patriotism is an oppressive weight be- 

ond their powers. The English race must be getting old—fall- 
ing into the sere and yellow leaf, since it so thankfully accepts 
indulgence for its effeminacy. Mr. Charles Fitzwilliam was told 
that if he would withdraw, his withdrawal would invest him with 
“ claims” on the constituency; and Mr. Roebuck has decidedly 
advanced his own popularity by backing out: the coy constitu- 
ents have formally thanked him for that delicate forbearance. 
Yet the farewell letter for which they thank him is among the 
bitterest of satires. Mr. Roebuck’s great object, he says, during 
the whole of his political life, has been the steady advancement 
of rational freedom: he would have been rewarded for all his 
exertions had it been his to give the men of the West Riding the 
opportunity of proving that they love and seek freedom; but he 
willingly foregoes that prospect, in the hope of contributing to re- 
unite the friends of civil and religious freedom, and so getting 
them again to join in the great work of giving the people of this 
country “the government of themselves.” We do not under- 
stand, indeed, how Mr. Roebuck’s permitting the ae of York- 
shire to reunite on a “ religious antipathy” and a negation— 
how his foregoing the call upon them to show that they still 
“ love and seek freedom”—can the better enable them to join in 
obtaining self-government. It looks much more as if the York- 
shiremen were losing the faculty of self-government. They falter 
at the assertion of positive opinions; they are thankful for being 
let off; they are content to choose between two nullities—a 
Liberal who will stand as still as may be desired, and a Conserva- 
tive who will go as fast as may be desired. 

“ Civil and religious liberty ” is sacrificed to a “religious an- 
tipathy.” Such is English “freedom.” Sir Culling Eardley 
boasts of vindicating “civil and religious vom ”: what does he 
mean by “religious liberty”? Does he mean that, sympathizing 
with Dissent, he desiderates freedom for Dissent? or does he 
mean that he will sanction and vindicate perfect freedom of 
opinion on religious subjects as well as on others? He has not 
been explicit on that point; and in the absence of explicit state- 
ment, it is a fair presumption, that he means nothing by “ reli- 
gious liberty” but so much of it as he requires for his own pur- 
=. Freedom on that point is not the English custom. Pro- 

bly the great Yorkshire constituency likes him none the worse 
for his not being determinate: they would rather not meddle 
just now with religious liberty, any more than with civil freedom 
or self-government. 

So much for our boasted “institutions.” The people, it seems, 
are losing their faculty of supporting and working our institu- 





tions. Some grievously deplore the way in which English opi- | 


nion is retrograding. There is a reactionary spirit abroad, which 
is quite shocking. The newspapers are mostly reactionary— 
crowing over the victories of Austrian Absolutism ; it is observed 


with dismay that great standing armies have found out the secret | 
of street barricade warfare ; it is hinted that the nations should | 

~ up their standing armies; and the Whigs are entreated to | 
a 


vour “ popular efforts after freedom.” Cui bono’ Is it pos- 
sible that any popular rights can stand which are obtained by 
mere favour of English Whigs, or granted through the forbearing 
mercy of arbitrary rulers? 
be given of grace ; 
ing; but it is a right obtained only in one way—by the force of 


might. The English “ petition of right” was backed by a pow- | 


erful army, by an obstinate people, by traditions of kings deposed 
and condemned. If the English people enjoy any freedom now, 
it is because the attempt to tamper with English freedom would 
be unsafe—not safe, at least, unless the English have lost their own 
clear conceptions of their own rights, together with the manly 
will to maintain them by sheer strength. The English people 
have not a single right which was granted of grace: all the 
rights we have were exacted by those who wanted them, or con- 
ceded in anticipation of exaction. The reactionary writing, the 
exultation over the reverses of the people in this or that foreign 


country, may be cowardly or ungenerous, but it is not so danger- | 


ous for us, or for them, as the promulgation of an idea that we 


enjoy any right by favour of any title except our own strength. | 
As to standing armies, they are a bugbear: any great nation | 


strong in purpose, will, and bodily vigour, can defy an army— 
you cannot cut “the million” to pieces. And any nation strong 


in intellect and will can possess itself of the army. But these | 


sources of strength are maintained only while they are fed by 
positive opinions and determined will. 

Self-government is a fact, not a right—a right only conveyed 
by the possession of the might. 


and know we can do. Hence, the Tory party of every country is 
bound to set up “ paternal” or aristocratic government—if it can ; 


the limited Monarchist party, to maintain limited Monarchy—it | 


it can; the Republicans, the Republic; and so forth. The only 
way to enforce your opinions is to acquire the power of carrying 
them out; the only way to maintain them is to retain your 
power. You cannot expect to enforce or maintain them on the 
sufferance of a party that thinks them wrong, and that will only 


Freedom is not an alms, that it can | 
it is not a right to be established by preach- | 


We have only aright to do | 
what we can do; we are bound to do what we think we ought to do | 


a 
be absolved from the enforcement of its own opinions by im 
ossibility. But you cannot attain or preserve any such power 

y compromising and neutralizing your opinions or relinquish. 

ing your vigour of will. By that effeminate compromise you 
| expose yourself to danger from each new power that is sure to 
grow up in every active people. If the several sections of the 
| “ Liberal” party abandon their own strength of convictions ang 
| will, they are forgetting their power to resist that Tory part 
which will for ever be seeking to revive—that Republican z 
Communist party which is ever seeking to develop itself. Let 
the nation be possessed by the temper displayed in the West 
Yorkshire election, and the next revolution or counter-revolution 
will find us disarmed and inert. We are free only while we are 
intelligent, strong, and resolute. 

Not, indeed, that the power of the sword will suffice. If that 
nation only can be free that has the physical capacity to defend 
its freedom and the intellectual capacity to understand it, so that 
ruling power only is safe which enjoys the sanction of the many 
whom it rules. If we cannot look for freedom among the wrecks of 
absolute governments abroad, or in “republics” empirically put up 
without a real basis of popular power and intelligence, so we ma 
see how it is endangered by aberration from its own principles of 
justice in the “model republic” of the West. What nation can 
be free which counts slavery among its institutions? Nor is the 
slave the only subject to the tyranny of that institution: the 
bondage oppresses also the master class and the freemen. The 
“Wilmot proviso,” to exclude the institution from new States, 
threatens to embroil the Model Republic. At a meeting to protest 
against it in South Carolina, the advocates of slavery made a very 
ig and naive avowal: the agitation against slavery, they 
said, “ begun in the fanatical murmurings of a few individuals, 
has now swelled into a torrent of popular opinion in the North; 
it has invaded the fireside and the church, the press and the halls 
of legislation ; it has seized upon the deliberations of Congress,” 
and threatens to “overthrow” the Republic itself! Such is the 
working of enlightenment and of conscience in a republic where 
| the dominant class claims freedom for itself but inflicts tyranny 
| on a subject class: it is not only the slave that suffers, but the 
question is a curse upon the land—it hangs like a doom of which 

men dare not talk; if they do talk, they make prisoners of each 
other—of the “ free” citizens; and now it threatens to break up 
| the state. Political injustice, the depraved use of freedom by the 
| dominant caste, inflicts instant retribution, and threatens destruc- 
tion : so the advocates and apologists of the depravity confess. 
Freedom cannot exist without freedom of the intellect to think, 
| of the tongue to speak, of the will to act, and of the hand to ex- 
| ecute: it is forfeited alike by political injustice and political ef- 
| feminacy. 








THE POPE. 

Tue flight of “Pio Nono” from Rome proclaims that the vital- 
ity of the Papacy has departed. This catastrophe has come ra- 
ther suddenly upon the world; but its causes are too obvious to 
allow of surprise. For some years the Roman Government ma 
be said to have subsisted on sufferance: it had to contend wit 
all the dangers that beset a feeble executive ; and the extraneous 
support which it received was of a kind to provoke a dislike 
which comes into operation now that the Vatican is defenceless ; 
even the personal character of the good Pontiff not sufficing to 
counteract the noxious influence of his position. The Executive 
had for years been reduced to that last stage of feebleness, ex- 
| treme poverty ; and Pio Nono had not been allowed time to re- 
cruit the resources of his dominions and of his exchequer, before 
the revolution in France sent over Europe a storm which proved 
too rough for the debilitated condition of the Papal convales- 
cence. We have repeatedly exposed the fallacious notion that 
Mastai Feretti wantonly raised the storm: a thoroughly new 
course was the only mode in which the new Pope could hope to 
avoid for his government actual insolvency and beggary : he did 
not originate, but fell in with, the spirit of the times; and his 
| doing so afforded the most promising chance of obtaining a new 
lease for the Papacy. The French revolution was produced by 

causes similar to those prevailing in Rome, but not by the example 

of the Pope—it was excited by the disgust at official corruption, 

and at the neglected engagements of 1830; and it was predicted 
| by Alexis de Tocqueville on the score of inevitable national in- 
solvency. The Pope had no more to do with the Paris revo- 
lution than Lord John Russell had, or Prince Metternich. That 
revolution shook Europe, and the tottering Papacy has fallen in 
the concussion. 

The origin of the Papal feebleness was very deep-seated. The 
| Guelph influence in Italy had completely succumbed to the 
Ghibelline—mediately or immediately the Emperor was supreme ; 
the national party, abandoned by the Church, had become merely 
| revolutionary ; hence in part the revolutionary character of the 
| Anti-Austrian movement. For the same reason, the ecclesiastical 
party had become in a great degree anti-national ; and therefore 
was it that the triangular-hatted patriot Gioberti made a re- 
nationalizing of the Church an essential in his political scheme. 
Feeling her power incessantly on the wane, the Church had en- 
deavoured to multiply her holds by conferring every office on ec- 
clesiastics : hence further disgust ; aggravated again by the cor- 
ruption and abuses inevitable on a tactitious concentration of 
power in incapable hands. In the process of this concentration, 
the Pope was opposed by the nobles, the traditionary heirs of Ro- 
man fame : it became the more necessary to set the nobles aside, 
and they were added to the numbers of the discontented. By these 
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ss 
long-continued processes, the Papacy had been forced into the 
monstrous position of being Austrian, anti-national, anti-Roman, 
at once anti-aristocratic and anti-popular. Austrian support had 


been rendered intolerable by Austrian arrogance ; and ultimately, | 


jn addition to his other antagonisms, the Pope, though conser- 
yative ex officio, had been made anti-Austrian, but without the 
power of being thereby reconciled to his people or the patricians 
of Rome. Such was the position of the Papacy when Pio Nono 
ascended the throne. He is, as we have before said, an honest man, 
of strong sense, strong conscience, and hereditarily strong in will : 
put he is not a powerful or an original reasoner, not a profound 
analyzer of things; he receives things as they are, and he ac- 


or floating about the Mediterranean, 





he made the effort at regeneration manfully and generously ; but 
it is vain, The Pope is but a relic. The medieval empire of 
Papal Rome falls as the last traces of Feudality are disappearing 
from Eastern Europe. 

What power of restoration remains—what influence—nay, what 
motive? The Pope wandering in the lands of other princes, 
loating “multum jactatus et 
alto,” is Pope of Rome no longer. It has been argued, that, 


| Separated from his temporal responsibilities, the spiritual influence 


of the Pope would be more effective. This may be true of a 
spiritual leader who is in immediate contact with his followers; 


| but it cannot be assumed of a distant leader, to whose authority 


cepted his mission with the unsearching faith of a sincere | 


churchman. It seemed his to restore the Papacy ; and he was 
engaged, patriotically and piously, perseveringly and prudently, 
in the endeavour to amend the ecclesiastical machinery of his 
overnment, so as to make his spiritual authority fit with the 
altered condition of Europe and its movements. He failed, we 
believe simply because his task was impossible. The attempt 
would under any circumstances have been difficult; but there 
was no time for a process which must at the best have been te- 
dious and operose. He failed, and in flight he attempts to bear 
off his spiritual authority unimpaired. 

But what will be the effect of his flight? 
What can he? 
unrenowned residence of alien and schismatic Popes; or shoot 
them over the Neapolitan border? Is his flight only a rusti- 
cation, or is it not rather abdication? Can “the thunders of 
the Vatican ” be fulminated from any place but the Vatican ? 


What will he do?’ 


Will he thunder his edicts from Avignon, the | 


An ingenious writer* propounds the startling opinion, that the | 


revolution of France and of the Roman power is favourable to 
the revival of the Papal authority. Mr. Hunter Gordon con- 


tends, that the resuscitation of the Italian Democracies is the | 


antidote to the bane of the Apostolic See; Austria having been 
the main cause of the frequent obscurations of the Papal glory. 
He emphatically adopts the opinion “ that the genius of Catholic- 
ism and of the Catholic hierarchy, so far from being contrary to a 
Republican constitution, is really more in harmony with liberty, 
with Democratic liberty, than with the Monarchical system.” In 
this opinion Mr. Gordon appears to us to confound Republican 
institutions with circumstances that have happened to coexist, 
but were not essentially allied. 

The Papacy was an institution essentially belonging to the 
middle ages. Its long and slow rise has been followed by a long 
and slow decline: it rose to its utmost power in the middle ages 


—it was the civilization of that period; it has declined with the | 


advancement of modern civilization. It has been destroyed, no 
doubt, by the consolidation of Monarchical institutions ; but for 
reasons totally different from Monarchical and Republican anta- 
gonism. Spiritual authority was at its height when intellectual 


| Ali. 


power was at its lowest point, when civil authority was undeter- | 


mined, when the lands were given up to incessant war. Conse- 
crated by his vocation, venerated for his mediating offices, useful 
for his learning, the ecclesiastic passed from the palace to the hut, 
from the council-chamber to the camp, the sole representative of 
civil union. While Feudality was still contending against the rise 
of Monarchy, while every landowner’s residence was a castle, every 
country a battle-tield illustrious for its deeds of chivalry, infamous 
for its deeds of oppression—while an oppressed race of villeins 
groaned amid the waving corn, and the traders of the towns were 
struggling to found the commerce of modern times—the Papacy 


was the only widely extended, stable, and intelligent power; the | 


only possessor of any widely-spread public opinion; the only au- 
thority common to many classes: and it was in those days that 
Gregory planned the crusades which made the Pope commander- 
in-chiet of Christendom’s armies—that Innocent the Third tram- 
pled on the necks of the German Frederick, the Gallic Augustus, 
and the English John. That was the zenith of Papal power: but all 
the circumstances which favoured the development of that power 
belonged purely to the middle ages; and from the days of Innocent 
to those of Pius the Sixth, the decline has been progressive. 

The first expatriation of the Popes was found to weaken author- 
ity: the Pope of Rome, it was found, must be the Pope at Rome. 
The first emancipation of opinion by the consolidation of states un- 
der established Monarchy permitted the growth of Protestantism : 
Huss and Wicliffe troubled Rome long before the Pope had sunk 
to the level of an ordinary prince, long before the retined worldli- 
ness of Leo the Tenth had exposed the traflic of the Church to the 
dangerous enthusiasin of Luther. Protestantism is Modernism. 

In more recent times, smaller internal Protestantisms have 
convicted the Papacy of incapacity, of corruption, of weakness : 
the reforms of Ricci, under Leopold the First of Tuscany, exposed 
tyrannies and profligacies like those which gave strength to the 
earlier Reformation, and the Church has never got well over the 
scandal. Pius the Sixth was beaten with an ill grace. THis suc- 
cessors were not men to restore vigour to the Vutican : Pius the 
Seventh was a gentlemanly man, best known as being the sport 
of Napoleon, and a foil to the low bigotry of Leo the Twelfth ; 


the reign of Pius the Eighth was short but not sweet; Gregory | 


the Sixteenth assumed the name and policy of Gregory the 
Seventh, but could not restore the middle ages—a mimic Jove, 
he launched his thunderbolts from an obsolete Olympus, and they 
hurt nobody. Pius the Ninth was appointed as a forlorn hope : 

.* “Letter to the Right Honourable Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of ihe 


National Institute, &c., on the Influence of the French Revolution on the Church of | 


France. By Hunter Gordon, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn.” Pamphlet published by Mr. 
Ridgway. 


| 


a fixed, central, and commanding position is essential. A dislo- 
cated Pope, a Pope on a roving commission, cannot be the centre 
of the world. Even the prestige of stability, surviving that of 
power, has at last departed. The Pope is “nowhere”: an ap- 
peal can hardly lie from an ecclesiastical dignity, say of France 
or Ireland, to a nomadic head. ; 

An effort at a merely literal restoration may be made ; but by 
whom: By Austria?—to make the Pope a standing target for 
the arrows of Italian nationality. Besides, Austria must iirst re- 
store herself. By France’—under a new concordat between a 
Pius anda Napoleon, for more reciprocal advantages! That 
might not be a bad speculation. But it would not restore the 
Papacy : you cannot take the Pope on and off, in this way, with- 
out loosening and utterly destroying the screws of his power. 

What will be the ulterior effects—in France, unrecorded by 
Mr. Hunter Gordon; in Italy, in Spain; in Ireland: Remove 
the Pope, and Catholicism loses its unity and distinctive authority. 

It is to be observed that when the Papacy expires, Protestant- 
ism ceases to be an antagonism, and succeeds to the position of a 
supremacy ; it is no longer an opposition: what will succeed to 
that office? 


DEATH OF IBRAHIM PACHA. 


Wirn the death of Ibrahim Pacha departs the last influence of 
the triad that mastered Eyypt—Mehemet Ali, Boghos Bey, and 
Ibrahim—Arabicé, “the head, the tongue, and the sword” of 
Egypt; for Boghos died some years back, and Melemet is so 
utterly superannuated as to be civilly dead: Ibrahim had con- 
cealed the aged Viceroy from Europeans, because they ridiculed 
his dotage and gossiped about it. The removal of Ibrahim alters 
the position of the Viceregal dynasty, though it does not affect 
the letter of its tenure. 

Ibrahim’s power was entirely the product of his personal cha- 
racter, combined with his capacity for being useful to Mehemet 
In youth he was brave and unscrupulously ferocious: by 
his conduct in the Wahabee war he thoroughly gained the 
confidence of his stepfather, Mehemet: he was shrewd, skilled 
in some arts of discipline, and endowed with a certain soldierly 
perception of justice; qualities which his personal vices did 
not neutralize in the barbaric state of Eastern administra- 
tion. The battle of Navarino had rendered him comparatively 
discreet; the battle of St. Jean d’Acre had shown him the power 
of the Frank. He was the great hostage for the endurance of 
something like order and peace in Egypt; insomuch that, al- 
though the treaty of 1840 secured to Mehemet Ali’s family the 
hereditary succession to the Viceroyalty, a special clause added 
in 1842—helped by the Constantinople visit and the immense 
bribes of the old Viceroy—guaranteed to Ibrahim the first occu- 
pancy of the post after the death of Meuemet Ali. 

By the death of Ibrahim, the succession reverts to the direct 
line, in the person of Abbas Pacha, son of Toussoun Pacha, the 
Viceroy’s eldest son: Toussoun died rather more than thirty years 
ago. Abbas is about thirty-five years of age. He unites to the 
family vices the peculiar traits of the old school—he is a bigoted 
Mussulman, educated in the hareem by eunuchs, hating Euro- 
peanism, hated by the Egyptians. He 1s cunning, and has done 
his best to conciliate the influential Turks. 

On Egypt the effect of the change of successor will be 
for the worse-—which was hardly needed: on the foreign re- 
lations of the country it may have a mischievous influence. 
The tenure of the dynasty is precarious; consisting in the in- 
voluntary favour of the Porte, the concurrence of extraneous 
influences, and the military power of the family. Defter- 
dar Bey—a sort of receiver in Chancery for the Sultan, but 
made by Mehemet Ali his son-in-law and tool—and Abd-er- 
Rahman Bey—a renegade Copt, who was Mehemet Ali’s ex- 
tortioner of taxes—performed their functions as collectors by 
help of the most diabolical cruelty ; literally wringing the sub- 
stance of the Fellahs by dint of torture. The authority of the 
Porte itself is not unquestioned; the Arabs of Egypt still recog- 
nizing the Scherif of Mecca as their lord. The sword alone has 
maintained the Viceroy and his suzerain over the million and a 
half of Egyptians: no prestige of orthodv.y sustains the Ottoman 
power on the Nile. Any chief who could introduce an army 
might take immediate possession of the land. — ; 

Boghos Bey was succeeded as Prime Minister by Artin Bey, 
who still holds the office. He is, like his predecessor, an Ar- 
menian, and a man of talent. He was dishked by Ibrahim Pacha, 
who would have removed him if a man of equal capacity could 
have been found. He was educated in France. He exerts great 
influence over Abbas Pacha; to whom, with an eye to contin- 

encies, he has paid assiduous court for the last ten years: ima 
word, he is the mind of the new Regent. 

The English overland transit to India passes through Egypt. 
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THE SCOTCH LAW OF SEDITION. 


In our compendium of current news last week, we briefly 
noticed the opinions and decision of the Lords of Justiciary, the 
supreme criminal Judges of Scotland, on the effect that should 
be given to the verdict of the Jury in the late trial of the 
Chartists for sedition. We recur to the subject, for its grave im- 
portance as a point of constitutional law. y 

The Courts of Scotland have at all times manifested extreme, 
and tuo often savage severity, in judging of cases where crimes 
against the State or persons in power are alleged. The trials of 
1793 and 1794 were a disgrace to the country : the demeanour of 
the presiding Judge and some of his confederates on the bench 
can only be compared to that of Coke and Jeffreys in its insolence 
and coarseness. We need not expect to find in those trials any 
leaning to the side of popular licence. Yet these are almost the 
only precedents on which Scotch lawyers can go; as the pre- 
vious tendency of their practice was to regard as treasonable the 
same offences which in this part of the island would have been 
treated as seditious merely. Seven individuals were convicted of 
sedition in 1793-4;two persons of little note, and the tive 
“martyrs,” Muir, Fische Palmer, Skirving, Maryarot, and 
Gerald; to whose memory a monument is erected in Edin- 
burgh. On looking carefully into the reports of those trials, 
we find one point either distinctly stated or manifestly assumed 
by all parties—prosecutors, accused, and judges—that intention 
is, in the law and practice of Scotland, an essential element 
of the crime of sedition. We might yive multiplied examples 
of this; but the following seems a better way of proving 
it. The great institutional authority on criminal law in Scotland 
is Baron Hume’s “ Commentaries on the Law of Scotland respect- 
ing Crimes.” When Mr. Hume published the first edition of this 
work, he was fresh from the excitement into which the Loyalists 
of that time were thrown by the proceedings of the British Con- 
vention and the consequent trials. He was Professor of Scotch Law 
in the University of Edinburgh; as a teacher and an institutional 
writer he was led to study minutely the law which regulated 
these cases; as a Tory of the old school he was by no means 
disposed to put on them a construction unduly favourable to 
the accused. His statement respecting sedition is quite explicit. 

“ T shall not now attempt any further to describe it, (being of so various and 
comprehensive a nature,) than by saying, that it reaches all those practices, 
whether by deed, word, or writing, or of whatsoever kind, which are suited and 
éntended to disturb the tranquillity of the State, for the purpose of producing 
public trouble or commotion, and moving his Majesty's subj-cts to the dishke, re- 
sistance, or subversion, of the established government and laws, or settled frame 
and order of things.” 

There was no trial for sedition in Scotland subsequently to the 

ublication of Hume’s Commentaries, till 1817, when Alexander 
aon and Thomas Baird were convicted of that crime: They 
were defended by Lord Eldin, then Mr. Clerk, and Lord Jeffrey, 
then Mr. Jeffrey; the Lord-Advocate being Mr. Maconochie, 
afterwards Lord Meadowbank; and the presiding judge being 
the Lord Justice-Clerk Boyle, now Lord Justice-General. In 
that case all parties not only assumed but asserted this principle. 
On the pleading regarding the relevancy of the indictment, 

Lord Reston maintained that it was relevant, for this among other grounds— 
“ His [the public prosecutor's] averments amount to this, that what was said and 

ublistied was not only calculated to produce pernicious consequences affecting the 

jovernment and Legislature, but must have been meant for seditious purposes.” 
The public prosecutor says—* It seems to me impossible that you should hesitate 
in forming a decided and clear opinion that the purpose of the prisoners was to 
render the people disaffected to the Government, and to excite them to acts of 
commotion and rebellion. Jf such is your opinion, gentlemen, it is your duty to 
find the prisoners guilty.” 

On the side of the prisoners, Mr. Jeffrey said—“ The essence of this and all 
other crimes consists in the moral defect by which they were engendered; and 
therefore it is that every criminal indictment necessarily charges that the offence 
for which it th the d person with punishment was committed wick- 
edly and feloniously; and | believe almost every indictment for crimes of this 
description contains, in more express words than occur here, an allegation that 
the acts set forth and described were done with an intention to excite sedition and 
disturbance. It is the intention, in short, in which the crime legally and morally 
consists. 

















The Lord Justice-Clerk thus charges the Jury on the point—“ In judging of | 


this, you are called upon to look to the intention imputed to the parties; and I 
concur with the learned gentlemen in thinkiog, that it is the part of the public 
ecutor to establish the criminal tendency of this illegal seditious publication. 
riminal intention, or that the facts were committed wickedly and feloniously as 
charged, constitutes the very essence of the crime. You must be satisfied, that 
the proceeding was not only seditious in itself, but that there was the criminal 
purpose in the speeches and publication which is charged in the indictment.” 

To crown the whole, Baron Hume reiterates his doctrine in the 
second edition of his work, published in 1819, and quotes the 
above case as an authority. 

Thus stood the law of Scotland until the recent trial for sedi- 
tion; in which the public prosecutor, acting upon the same views, 
detines the offence as consisting in the uttering of words “ intended 
and calculated” to produce certain evil results. But out of this 
trial the law of sedition emerges, not softened, as one would expect 
from the improved temper of the times, but looking tenfold more 
grim than heretofore. In previous times, the law would only 
clutch you if you intended to perpetrate this specific evil; now 
you are liable to be a victim whether you intended the evil or 
not. How this came about, bas already been stated in our brief 
account of the trials. The Jury, listening to the sugyestions of 
the Lord Justice-Clerk (Hope), framed their verdict of guilty 
thus—* Guilty of sedition, in so far that they used language cal- 
culated to excite popular disaffection and resistance to lawful au- 
thority.” This seems to be a perfectly good verdict, because in 
sedition is wrapped up the notion of intention; and it is a fair 





inference, that if men use language calculated to produce a cer. 
tain effect, they intend the effect itself. Unfortunately, it was 
brought out by a question of the Lord Justice-Clerk, that the 
Jury of set purpose omitted the word “intended” ; and, through. 
out all the subsequent proceedings, it was conceded by the public 
prosecutor that the validity of the verdict was to be considered 
on the understanding that when the Jury found that the Jan, 
guage was calculated to produce evil results, they refused to find 
that it was intended; which is equivalent to this—“ Guilty of 
sedition, in so far that they used language calculated but noé in. 
tended to excite popular disaffection.” 

We do not know what weight the authority of Lord Justice. 
Clerk Hope is entitled to as opposed to that of the greatest of the 
institutional writers of Scotland on the subject of crime. The opj- 
nion of Baron Hume he could not evade ; it lay right in the teeth 
of his own verdict. And so he does not evade it ; he pronounces jt 
altogether erroneous. And four of the other Judges agree with him! 
This is a formidable array of authorities; but, fortunately, we have 
not to face it alone. The whole of the previous criminal judges, 
prosecutors, and writers, are without exception opposed to them: 
common sense and Lord Cockburn are opposed to them. Of 
course, Lord Cockburn could not, consistently with his position, 
expose the twaddle (with reverence be it said) of his brethren; 
but he must have enjoyed a few hours of intense mental cachin. 
nation, only checked by the thought that the precious hours of 
Saturday were passing away, and he not at Bonaly ! 

Let us look for a moment at almost the sole argument used by 
the Lord Justice-Clerk, and his supporters, to back, against all 
old authorities, his extraordinary verdict. A man is often led to 
seditious practices from no design to excite disaffection, but merely 
to gain fame or pelf. He may even be averse to excite a popular 
outbreak, as this would ruin his further gain from continued ex- 
citement. The law, then, cannot require the prosecutor to prove 
this design. 

Or put it in the way in which one of the Judges put it. Rous- 
seau, in order to gain fame, was beginning to write in defence of 
the established institutions of France : a friend heard of his inten- 
tion, and suggested to him that an attack on existing institutions 
would be more likely to produce this result: was Rousseau, then, 
less guilty, because he did all he could to overturn the institu 
tions of his country, though his motive was the acquiring of 
power to himself? 

Now, it is difficult to deal respectfully with matter like this; 
but as it proceeds from the Judges of the land, we must, we pre- 
sume, in venturing to differ from them, clear it away. 

1. The law of no country demands, or can demand, that the 
prosecutor should prove the intent, save from the words or deeds 
of the igs accused. But in this case the Jury negatived the 
existence of inteption. 

2. Did it not strike these Scotch metaphysicians, that there is 
a difference between motive and intention? The criminal law of 
all countries must infer intention, but need not infer motive. The 
sed tion-monger, who uses words calculated to excite the people 
to disaffection, may have any motive, of love of notoriety, or of 
power, or of money; but if the use of such words is proved, we 
are entitled to infer his intention to be seditious. If he intend 
merely to lead the people up to a certain point—is O’Connell not 
an example ?—you cannot get at his intentions, for you have not 
got the outward signs, the words calculated to produce the dis- 
affection. _Rousseau’s motive, in the case put, was to acquire 
fame; but had he no intention to shake the institutions of the 
country, in order to gratify this motive? Did he deem he could 
acquire fame by an unintentional assault upon the established in- 
stitutions of France? A hired assassin has no motive for mur- 
der, but the love of gain; his intention is to gratify that motive 
by wilful murder. In the actual case, the Jury, from the use ot 
language calculated to produce certain results, might have found 
—it is unaccountable how they did not tind—that it was also in 
tended to producethem. But they did not. They found that 
they were not satistied that the words were uttered with any such 
evil intent. 

Future cases will leap over this case altogether, and then 
there is no harm done. Or the case will be quoted as ruling ab- 
solutely that the use of words calculated to produce popular dis- 
affection, without any intention to do so, is sedition! Lord John 
Russell writes, a second time from Edinburgh, to his London con- 
stituents, that he is about to propose the increase of the Income- 
tax to ten percent. Is there a Scottish Jury that will refuse to 
return the verdict “Guilty of using language calculated to ex- 
cite popular disaffection,” and refuse to say whether intended or 
not? That does not seem to be a dangerous alternative. So 
there is a third possibility. We are thrown upon the Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk’s definition of sedition; which seems constitutional 
and sound enough. “The crime of sedition consists in wilfully, 
unlawfully, and to the public danger, using language calculated 
to produce general disaffection, disloyalty, and resistance to law- 
ful authority.” Well, but that word “ wilfully”? Here is John- 
son’s detinition—and the legal understanding is not different— 
“1, Obstinately, stubbornly. 2. On design, on purpose.” Thus 
Hume and the old authorities are right after all. Risum teneatis ? 

But perhaps it is better not to laugh, till the old principles of 
the law of Scotland are expressly reéstablished. We cannot tell 
what times are before us. The political press must keep a vigi- 
lant eye on the decisions of the Scotch Courts in questions such 
as this. We presume that the case has called forth no comment 
hitherto, because the public supplied what the Jury lacked, a be- 
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lief that the prisoners did intend the evil results which their | 
words were calculated to produce. It is certainly right that 
crimes against the very existence of society should be severely 
ynisbed. But although society, in expressing its will through 
the medium of the law, takes account of motive in so serious a 
matter as the death of a human being, and pays no regard to 
motive in the crime of sedition, which affects its own existence, 
it were monstrous if both motive and intention were banished from 
our estimate of this grave crime. Society would in that case be 
ex to the danger of being torn in pieces by the very provi- 
sion made for its preservation. 


ART IN AGRICULTURE. 


Ay English Brahmin or “ vegetarian ” would be shocked in 
traversing the Baker Street Cattle-show. The eye wantons over 
a plethora of beef and mutton and pork, in the live state ; a lavish 
redundancy of breathing butcher’s meat—sentient, yet awaiting | 
the table—born of the tields so fresh and green, but panting with | 
the load of suet. The ox, preternaturally sleek, has all his ferocity | 
buried in bis obesity. The pig can scarcely move—he is four | 
hundredweight of lard with a live pix enclosed. It is comfort 
caricatured—an helotic display of luxury, that we may know how 
it enfeebles. Probably the beasts enjoy it: they have fed on the 
best—“ lived well”; though only that they may die. And there 
lies the consolation. Let the vegetarian have his will, and all the 
beasts of the field represented by this fat Parliament would be 
superseded by cabbages and caulitlowers, senseless entities. Tie 
butcher who slays calls into being the countless herds that people 
the meads. Even the short life of the many becomes an immor- 
tality in the aggregate; and a few sacred oxen kept for show 
would ill replace the millions of ruminants that make the mea- 
dows resound to the mild voice of placid enjoyment. Death is 
the charter of life. 

Physiologically, indeed, death is but the portal to the ever- 
varying circle of life. In this show we have a display of art 
concentrated and elaborated in the effort to produce the most 
highly concentrated form of human sustenance. We see here 
the complement to the circle which a Huxtable has traced, by 
which the utmost amount of life may be evolved from the least | 
amount of matter in the least fraction of space. By running the 
round, the matter appears successively as land, vegetation, ani- | 
mal, and man. We are speaking of the body—suspect us not of | 
low materialism. Life is packed into this ox as meat in an egg | 
—life for man. Years of life the ox lives for himself; one sharp | 
moment of suffering, and by the metempsychosis of the abattoir 
he becomes human life. He has fed to enrich the land which 
produces his food. And man is grass. But in the Huxtable | 
circle is crammed a very quintessence of life. | 

This is the work of art. Malthusians have yet to learn on how 
small a space of land that circle of life can rest. Even recently 
a new step has been made, since it is found that the utmost pro- 
fit of life is obtained, not by heaping on the fat with rude, whole- 
sale, grazier blundering, but by developing the utmost symmetry 
of form. Beauty is lite; beauty is physical perfection—the ap- 
paratus of enjoyment. Our meat is best that has lived the most 
perfect life, the happiest—czteris paribus, that is, in the moral 
way ; for we will not vouch for the peaceful conscience of any 
profligate pig or guilty sheep. 

It is interesting to observe that the veritable fine arts have been 
brought into the council of agricultural science. Part of the 
Baker Street exhibition this year consists of a great picture, ex- 
ecuted some thirty years ago by the venerable James Ward, the 
animal-painter, representing an Alderney bull, cow, and calf. 
Vigorous, minutely accurate, and capitally painted, the work is 
one which will challenge a very learned criticism from the peculiar 
class of connoisseurs that visit the show. The bull is a magniti- 
cent beast, with the fierce eye, compact head, arched neck, pon- 
derous thorax, and well-knit loins of the true type. But there is 
no redundancy of fat; a perfect organization is displayed in per- 
fect symmetry and a noble union of beauty and strength. The 
artist tests the experience of the agriculturist, and fixes a stand- 
ard of that beauty which is the outward sign of intense vitality. 
Thus the spirit of art comes in aid of material science: a Ward, 
a Huxtable, and an Albert, conspire in ministering to the wants 
of man, by developing the beauty of the creation and augment- 
ing the sentient enjoyment in the circle of life. The “sermon” | 
that lurks like living fire in stones, is legible also in bull’s horns | 
and speaks eloquently in the philosophy of bacon. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, December 7. 
What else could I speak of? Is it not the all-engrossing thought, the 
universal and only topie of men, of women, even of children? Go every- 
where, or anywhere, you will hear but of one thing. In the whole social 
fabric, from the top to the foundations, in the courtly palace and in the 
most humble dwelling, in the street, in the theatre, in the coffeeroom, in 
open air, and in the deepest recess of the clubs, the mighty struggle has 
un. Everything but that is postponed; all eyes are turned towards the 
ballot-box; and the looks grow more and more anxious as the moment- 
ous hour comes nearer. Perplexing doubt, unfathomable darkness, hangs 
over the atmosphere: no clever politician, no whipper-in, no electoral 
Babbage, can calculate what number will be drawn out of that unknown 
lottery. You do not meet with a single private party, hardly with a sin- 
gle family, where the votes are not divided; and this is the true image of 
the people at large. 
‘The general opinion, however, seems to be, that Cavaignac has been gain- 
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ing ground. So he has certainly, amongst the town-people, especially 


in Paris. There will be in that election a most remarkable, a most singu- 
lar, a most unexpected feature,—which is, that if the Republican candidate 
fall, he will fall by the hands of Democracy. It is a most curious fact, 
that Cavaignac is generally supported by the more conservative classes, and 
that the chief strength of his competitor lies in those classes which have 
been called to political existence by universal suffrage. If at the present 
moment the franchise were still confined to the 250,000 voters of the late 
Monarchy, it may be very odd, but it is nevertheless quite sure, that 
Cavaignac would be returned over Bonaparte. This is indeed so true, that 
in the provinces a distinct line has already been drawn between the Habits 
and the Blouses, aud that the supporters of Cavaignac generally rank in the 
former class, those of Bonaparte in the latter. The majority in the Assem- 
bly, and amongst the number many of the most liberal men in France, 
many also of the clergy, some even of the Legitimist party, will support 
Cavaignac. But even here there is a split, as everywhere. If on one 
side you see, in the Moderate party, such men as Remusat, Cousin, Toc- 
queville, Beaumont, Corcelles, Lasteyrie, and all the Lafayettes, voting for 
Cavaignac, on the other side you have Thiers, Molé, Bugeaud, Barrot, and 
others, voting for Bonaparte. If in the Church party you see many of 
the Bishops openly supporting the Republican candidate, you have also 
Montalembert and others enlisted in behalf of his competitor. What is 
still more striking, and what I may safely assure you, is this. The 
Dutchess of Orleans, the Regent, the mother of the Comte de Paris, has 
positively requested her friends to vote for Cavaignac; and at the same 
time it is generally believed here that the Royal Family at Richmond sup- 
ports Bonaparte. But of the many strange things we see nowadays, cer- 
tainly the most strange will be to see the Republican candidate generally 
supported by the aristucracy of the nation, (I take the word in its philoso- 
phical sense,) and the Anti-Republican President returned by Democracy. 

That Bonaparte, in fact, will have the votes of nearly the whole of the 
country-people, seems no longer doubtful; and these are the majority. 
The name was well selected for the purpose; no other would have so well 
stirred up the constitutional apathy of the peasant. Universal suffrage 
has already become what we may call a bore; and especially in the coun- 
try, where the poor people had a long way to walk, they have soon become 
thoroughly tired of it. At the last partial elections which have taken 
place, the greater number refused to go to the poll; and where in the first 
instance there had been about 100,000 voters, in the last there was not 
more than 20,000. Well, as you in England must have a cry in a general 
election, such as “No Popery!” or “Free Trade!” or “No Eudow- 


| ment!” so we must have here a name; and the most popular of all names 


is still Napoleon. It is the best known, the one which answers the most 
to the recollections and the prejudices of the people, and the only one 
which could awake and call forth the dormant energies of the masses. 

The prevailing idea therefore is, that Bonaparte will have a majority 
But will it be the absolute majority? That is another question. The sup 
porters of Cavaignac still hope that the votes will be so divided as to leave 
the choice to the Assembly. In that case, Bonaparte, Cavaignac, Raspail, 
Lamartine, and Ledru-Rollin, would be the five names; the first and se- 
cond only being serious. The sympathies of the Assembly would cer- 
tainly belong to Cavaignac; but if perchance Bonaparte had about a mil- 
lion of votes over his competitor, it would be rather difficult to set him 
aside—a struggle would immediately break out between his supporters and 
the Assembly. It will therefore wholly depend upon the amount of Bona- 
parte’s majority, always supposing he has one. 

Nothing can be positively known before the 20th. Till then, things 
will pass off quietly. Even then, I do not believe there will be any breach 
of the peace. Some time ago, the Republican party, seeing a regular plot 
set up against the Republic with Bonaparte, talked of nothing less than an 
insurrection. ‘They seem to have now become more reconciled to universal 
suffrage. Moreover, Cavaignac and the party in power are still more hated 
by the Red Republicans than the Moderates themselves. If Bonaparte has 
the absolute majority, I believe Cavaignac and his friends will submit, be- 
come a minority, and wait. But if the election is to be made by the As- 
sembly, a fresh career of struggles will be opeaed, aud God knows the end. 





PULZSKY, THE HUNGARIAN PATRIOT. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 

Francis Putszky was born in the town of Eperies, the capital of the 
county of Séros, in Upper Hungary, somewhere about the year 1813 or 
1814. His father was of that class of nobles which corresponds to our 
country gentlemen, of good independent fortune: he was descended from @ 
family which emigrated from Poland into Hungary two or three centuries 
previously; a Lutheran in religion, to which confession he strictly adhered. 
The mother of the subject of our memoir was a Fejervary of Magyar de- 
scent, and of the same class of nobles. Her brother, Gabriel Fejervary, exer- 
cised a considerable influence on the educat on of his nephew: he was a 
bachelor, and resided habitually, (according to a custom not uncommon on 
the Continent.) when not upon his travels, in the house of his brother-in-law 
He was a great traveller, well read in ancient and modern lite- 
rature, and had a taste for art, uncommon or perhaps unique in Hungary: 
it was owing to his patronage that Marko, the best Hungarian landscape- 
painter, was sent to Rome, and had an opportunity of developing his ta- 
lents. Fejervary himself had in the course of his travels brought together 
a collection of objects of ancient art, principally intaglios and cameos, 
which might have challenged competition with any private collection in 
any country. For some time he rented from the Crown the opal mines in 
the neighbourhood of Eperies, (the only mines in Europe which produce 
genuine opal,) and was thus brought into connexion with jewellers and 
cutters of precious stones in various parts of Europe. His library was no 
less carefully selected, and comprised all the best classic authors of anti- 
quity. His whole energies were devoted to form the education and frame 
the character of young Pulszky. 

The latter gave early promise of great acquirements. All the Hun- 
garians are good linguists, and in the county of Séros in particular no fewer 
than four distinct languages are requisite for every-day life—Slovack, 
German, Latin, and Magyar. With these young Pulszky was of course 
familiar; but he added a thorough command of French, a decent acquaint- 
ance with English, and (what is very rare in Hungary) a competent know- 
ledge of ancient Greek. Nor was his knowledge confined to the above- 
mentioned idioms as vehicles of conversation: he was well versed in their 
respective literatures. Every Hungarian gentleman is well versed in the 
history and in the law, both constitutional and private, of his native coun- 
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try. To these young Pulszky added an extensive acquaintance with ge- 
neral history, both ancient and modern. He early began to take an in- 
terest in studies of a more recent introduction into Hungary,—political eco- 
nomy, finance, and the application of the positive sciences to agricultural 
industry: to these branches he afterwards more exclusively devoted himself, 
looking upon his taste for polite literature and the fine arts, which he had 
carefully cultivated under his uncle's tuition, solely as a relaxation. 

After going through the usual course of school and college studies, he 
made a tour, under his uncle’s guidance, through various parts of Europe. 
Among other countries he visited England; and, on his return home, pub- 
lished a little work in German, in which he records his impressions of it. 
The “ Tagebuch eines in England reisenden Ungaru,” (Diary of an Hun- 
garian Travelling in England,) was favourably received both by the Hun- 
garian and German public. Though given to the world at such a very 
early age, and especially devoted to subjects of art, it shows that the future 
statesman had formed a far more correct estimate of the English character 
than is usually formed by foreigners. Indeed, of all the Continental nations, 
none are so able to appreciate the constitution and practical tendencies of 
the English as the Hungarians; who alone have preserved the ancient and 
legitimate rights of self-government. 

After his return from his travels, he pursued the quiet tenour of his 
studies at Eperies, interrupted only by an occasional visit to Pesth and 
Vienna, and diversified by mixing in some of the best society, both in rank 


and intellect, of his native country. The Opposition party was at that time | 


joined by most of the promising young men in Hungary: but Pulszky, 
whose leanings were at first that way, gradually determined to withdraw 
himself from party politics, and to be willing to accept from any con- 
ciliatory Administration any instalments of practical measures of material 
improvement, rather than to defer the realization of such measures by 
agitating the question of national grivances however real. Moderation was 
a distinguishing mark of his character; and this trait was still further in- 
creased by the observations and advice of his uncle, who had seen more of 
the actual world than falls to the lot of most men. When, therefore, in 1839, 
he was elected Deputy for his native county, chiefly through his personal 
connexion, he took his seat in the Diet as an independent supporter of 
Government; which at that time seemed inclined to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory tone, and to promote some measures of material improvement. The 
Opposition, at that time headed by Count Louis Batthyany in the Upper 
and by Deak in the Lower House, confined itself within temperate bounds. 
But Pulszky was willing to strengthen the hands of Government, in the 
expectation that after party struggles should be put aside, due attention 
might be given to the development of the material resources of the 


country. He seldom spoke in the regular sittings of the House, but was a | 


constant and most useful member of the various committees on commercial 
law, regulation of the Danube, railways, &c. &c. At the beginning of 1840, 


he published a small brochure, written in Magyar, on the regulation of the | 


Danube, and on the advantages to be derived from introducing a general 
system of drainage and canals throughout Lower Hungary in connexion 
with the regulation of the Danube. 


At this time the Ultra-Magyar party were calling for measures by which | 


the Magyar language might be enabled to supplant the other idioms 
spoken by the Non-Magyar races. Pulszky was deeply sensible of the 
disadvantage arising to a country from the want of one common language 
asa bond of union. His opinion was, that the Magyars should endeavour 


so to cultivate their language, enrich their literature, and so distinguish | 


themselves personally in the career of improvement, that the acquisition of 
the Magyar idiom should be considered a privilege and not a burden by 
the other races. 

At this period the future career of Pulszky seemed most enviable: heir 
to a good fortune, endowed with a handsome exterior and prepossessing 
manners, mixing in the best society and courted by it, enjoying a high re- 
putation for solid acquirements, he might have taken office under Govern- 
ment with the prospect of rising to some of the highest posts in the state. 

But after the close of the Diet of 1839-40 he returned to private life. 


After the death of his father, he married a Vienna lady, and retired to an | 


estate which he had purchased in Central Hungary. Here he devoted himself 
to study, to the improvement of his land, and to the amelioration of the con- 


dition of the peasantry residing upon it. He was probably mistrustful of the | 


sincerity of Government, while at the same time he disliked the violence of 
the Opposition party, (in which Kossuth now began to play a chief part,) 
and was contented patiently to wait for an opportunity which might cause 
his services to be demanded by his country. Such an opportunity occurred 
last spring, when the Hungarian constitution was modified by the substi- 
tution of a responsible for an irresponsible Ministry. He then accepted 
office as Secretary (or, according to English phraseology, Under-Secretary 
of State) for Foreign Affairs. On the further change of Ministry and resigna- 
tion of his chief Esterhazy, he still continued to hold the same post under a 
more Radical Administration. It does not clearly appear who was the head 
of his department; but it is probable that, with or without a chief, Pulszky 
was henceforth intrusted with the actual management, and was the real 
representative of the Hungarian state at Vienna. 

From the public journals it appears that he was one of the three persons 
whose heads were demanded by Prince Windischgriitz. 
serted that he was the chief agent of Kossuth, and had caused the out- 
break at Vienna, by distributing money among the troops who were ordered 
to leave that city. What amount of truth there may be in this latter 
statement, it is utterly impossible to say. If it be true, it shows that 


Pulszky, in spite of his natural caution and moderation, and little inclined | 


as he was to violent measures of any kind and by no means favourably 
disposed to Kossuth in particular, yet, when he found the Camarilla who 
surrounded the person of the Austrian Sovereign conspiring against the 
constitution which had been solemnly sworn to, he must have considered 
that the salvation of his own country, as well as of the Austrian empire 
generally, depended upon meeting their plots by counterplots, and thus 
upholding the existing legal order of things. It is clear that the mission 
of Count Lamberg to Pesth was an overt act of treason against the exist- 


ing laws, and the initiative of rebellion was taken by the irresponsible | 


counsellors who urged the imbecile head of the state to such a breach of 
the constitution. 

Pulszky was captured shortly after the occupation of Vienna by the 
troops of the Camarilla. It is to be hoped that public opinion will restrain 
the Court from shedding his blood. Should he fall a victim to the retro- 
grade and Jesuit party, Hungary will have lost one of her worthiest sons. 
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MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Ir is difficult, and after a time perhaps impossible, to change habits which 
| originated in some natural bias and have been confirmed by the 
“second nature” of use. The plan, the treatment, the matter, the style, 
which have been cultivated f: a quarter of a century, cannot be thrown 
aside by a mere exercise of will, if the will really exists to alter them, 

In turning from the Historical Article to the History of England, Mr, 

Macaulay might not think it necessary to change the elaborate dis. 
| play of remarkable details, the argumentative discussion, the copious jl- 
lustration of argument, the half conventional style of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, and the full exhibition of picturesque narrative, for the more 
| essential matter and more dignified style that are considered appro- 
priate to history. At any rate, he has not done it. Except in a 
soberer manner, his History of James the Second, and the elaborate 
survey of our annals from before the invasion of Cxsar which intro- 
duces it, differ little from the “ Historical Essays contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review,” on which Mr. Macaulay’s fame has mainly rested. 
In fact, these volumes might have appeared as a periodical series, but for 
the inconvenience of such a mode of publication. The introductory 
survey might be divided into two parts, the first of which should end 
| with the termination of the Tudor dynasty, the other with the death of 
Charles the Second. The topographical, economical, financial, and social 
exhibition of England on the accession of James the Second—not the 
least interesting and original section of the book—would exceedingly 
well stand alone; and so might the different subjects of James the Se- 
cond’s reign—the insurrections of Argyle and Monmouth, for instance, 
with the Bloody Assizes that followed the latter. Slight formal peculiar- 
ities might occur, more appropriate to a continuous narrative than to a 
successive exhibition of parts; but the general character would be ana- 
logous to that history by epochs with which the world is already familiar 
in Mr. Macaulay's essays. 

Critical objections may be urged against the plan. By looking as 
much to picturesque details, subordinate but singular persons respecting 
whom many curiosities of literature and politics can be presented, and 
describing at large any remarkable event for which materials exist, the 
author sometimes loses sight of that which is essentially history, and is 
tempted to make his subject dependent upon his own manner and the 
| materials he may have accumulated. Another and perhaps a graver ob- 
jection is, the length to which the work will extend. The two volumes 
before us are beyond the usual bulk of octavoes, containing above 1,300 
| pages; so that the three-years reign of James alone fills the space of 

two large books. The extent of the whole is a question of arithmetic : 

if three years require two volumes, what will be required for a hundred 

to the commencement of the French Revolution, or for a century and a 

quarter to the Treaty of Vienna? The Revolution of 1688 and the 
causes which led to it, is, no doubt, an important subject: it is desirable 
| to exhibit at large the character and conduct of James—to strip him of 
the reputation for sincerity and honest bigotry he still possesses with 
many, (and which Mr. Macaulay does exceedingly well,) and to show, 
what is less needed, his violations of the constitution, as well as to ex- 
hibit in detail the political proceedings of the Revolution itself. These 
things, however, do not much contribute to the extension we speak of; 
and the succeeding half century is as fertile in constitutional and political 
questions—more fertile in foreign politics, remarkable characters, and 
stirring events. The accession of George the Third introduces the rise 
and progress of our Indian empire, with its great men, the singular race 
of Nabobs it created, and the social changes it worked. The same xra 
' begins the struggle between the Crown and the domination of those great 
Whig families who looked upon King and People as a sort of patrimony of 
their own. Before this contest had ceased, the American war began ; and 
although from the accession of the house of Brunswick to the latter part 
of the last century no very great constitutional question was raised, (ex- 
cept the Septennial Act and the Middlesex Election,) that period witnessed 
the steady growth of the monied and middle classes, the great inventions 
of Arkwright and Watt, the origin of Parliamentary reporting, the es- 
tablishment of the monthly periodical press, and the birth of newspapers 
as they now exist. Should Mr. Macaulay enter into 1789, he can hardly 
stop till he has exhausted a subject more extensive and striking than the 
expulsion of the Stuarts, if really less influential upon the true destinies 
of the world—the French Revolution, with its varied and remarkable cha- 
racters, its strange and startling occurrences, its wild visions of human 
perfectibility, its actual realization of human misery and bloodshed, 
the gigantic wars to which it led, with the fortunes and fate of 
| Napoleon. Upon the present scale and mode, these things can hardly 
be managed under thirty or forty volumes at the most moderate computa- 
tion : Mr. Alison takes twenty for the Revolutionary period alone. 

But no matter, if life and time be spared to read them. The details 
may be overdone; but they are curious, and do not diminish the breadth 
| of the execution or impede the reader. We may not find in the book 
| that philosophical acumen which, piercing even through the substance of 
| men and actions, discovers the fundamental laws, analogous to gravita- 
| tion in physics, that nations and societies obey; still, Mr. Macaulay 

frequently rectifies a general prejudice, by bringing to his task a calmer 
| and more searching consideration, if not a larger mind, than has yet been 
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t to the subject. Absolute novelty in the main facts will not be 
found, although they will often have a novel appearance from the fulness 
of the details; but in the character of inferior actors, or those 


traits that mark the manners of the time and the state of the | 


country, the general reader will be introduced to almost a new world: 
for Mr. Macaulay’s research has extended into all quarters,—almanacks, old 
map “ . as Soa ae . 
scattered papers in later periodicals which in preserving a fact or expound- 
ing a special subject often contain historical materials. The treatment, as 
we have already said, is fuller and more detailed than squares with the 
accustomed “history” of classical writers—Livy, Sallust, Hume, Vol- 
taire, for instance ; nor is the style free from an analogous objection. Al- 
though more subdued than is usual with Mr. Macaulay, it still is too 
artificial. Force or effect is evidently the writer's ubject, and how to 
say a thing, a8 important in his mind as what is to be said. To readers 
of the present day this is rather a critical than a practical defect ; and 
whatever faults may be found with Macaulay's style, it is at least 
attractive—there is no slumbering over his page. This style, too, is the 


fashion of the age, the ornate having gradually passed into the rhetorical | 


from the time of Gibbon; and of this rhetorical school Macaulay is un- 
doubtedly the head. He has more variety, more nature, more richness, and 
more substance, than any other graduate of the school. He may sometimes 

rate the truth for the sake of the expression, sometimes perhaps sa- 
crifice it; but he never degenerates into mere phrasemongery. There are 
always images or ideas beneath his words; and, what is more, the images 
or ideas are commensurate with the diction. 


As a history considered apart from its literary character, the great | 


merit of the work is its impartial justice. Mr. Macaulay is a man of 
rogress—what is rightfully called a “ Liberal,” had not party cant and 
self-seeking sunk the word into a term of contempt. He does not suffer 
qualities or personal misfortunes to blind him to the general bad 
character or the tyrannical objects of the Stuarts, or to the mischief their 
principles, if successful, would have brought upon the world. But he is 
no partisan; he has raised himself above the mists of faction. With a 
toleration so rare that it is hardly to be found, and a thoughtful learning 
without which the toleration would have been of little use, Mr. Macau- 
lay considers the actors of the past, not only as men actuated by the 
ions and temptations of their race, but moved by the peculiar pre- 
judices and feelings of the time. The faults and the persecuting spirit of 
the Puritans are as freely exhibited as those of the High Churchmen ; 
the party crimes of the Whigs, especially under the Second Charles, are 
as freely noted as those of the Tories: he even contents himself with a 
Saint denial of the legal treason of Russell—* Russell, who appears to 
have been guilty of no offence falling within the definition of high trea- 
son.” This impartiality and elevation do not, however, induce dryness, 
or that indifference which touches upon falsehood by leaving a false im- 
ion. The man is never lost sight of; but, while the weaknesses 
and faults of his nature or position are fully allowed for, the broad dis- 


tinction between vice and virtue, freedom and tyranny, is never forgotten. | 


The same philosophical spirit which judges the past with the experience 


of the present, is visible in the introductory portion; where the author | 


traces the formation of the British people, from the Celts, the Romans, 
the Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, and the growth of the English 
constitution (a little after Hallam). 
or in any part, every conclusion is safe from challenge; or that some may 
not object in dimine to a principle of fate, or “all is for the best,” which 
pervades the work. Even when the truth is evident, the author’s mode 
of statement sometimes induces exaggeration. But a largeness and a 
toleration of view animate the whole, and tend more than any research 
or even any peculiarity of treatment to impart originality to the work. 

That the Church of Rome was beneficial to mankind in the darker ages, 
is not a new idea, and much of the force of the early part of the following 
passage is owing to its manner; but the judgment on pilgrimages and 
the Crusades possesses freshness as well as force. 

“It is true that the Church had been deeply corrupted both by that super- 
stition and by that philosophy against which she had long contended, and over 
which she had at last triumphed. She had given a too easy admission to doc- 
trines borrowed from the ancient schools, and to rites borrowed from the ancient 
temples. Roman policy and Gothic ignorance, Grecian ingenuity and Syrian 
asceticism, had contributed to deprave her. Yet she retained enough of the sub- 
lime theology and benevolent morality of her earlier days to elevate many in- 
tellects and to purify many hearts. Some things also which at a later period 
were justly regarded as among her chief blemishes, were in the seventh century, 
and long afterwards, among her chief merits. That the sacerdotal order should 
encroach on the functions of the civil magistrate, would in our time be a great 
evil. But that which in an age of good government is an evil, may in an 
age of grossly bad government be a blessing. _It is better that mankind should 
be governed by wise laws well administered, and by an enlightened public opinion, 
than by priesteraft: but it is better that men should be governed by priest- 
craft than by brute violence—by such a prelate as Dunstan than by such 
a warrior as Penda. A society sunk in ignorance, and ruled by mere physical 
force, has great reason to rejoice when a class of which the influence is in- 
tellectual and moral rises to ascendency. Such a class will doubtless abuse 
its power; but mental power, even when abused, is still a nobler and better 
power than that which consists merely in corporeal strength. 
Anglo-Saxon chronicles of tyrants who, when at the height of greatness, 


Were smitten with remorse, who abhorred the pleasures and dignities which they | 


had purchased by guilt, who abdicated their crowns, and who sought to atone for 
their offences by cruel penances and incessant prayers. These stories have drawn 


forth bitter expressions of contempt from some writers, who while they boasted | 


of liberality were in truth as narrowminded as any monk of the dark ages, and 
whose habit was to apply to all events in the history of the world the standard 
received in the Parisian society of the eighteenth century. Yet surely a system 
which, however deformed by superstition, introduced strong moral restraints 
into communities previously governed only by vigour of muscle and by audacity 
of spirit—a system which taught the fiercest and mightiest ruler, that he was, 
like his meanest bondman, a responsible being, might have seemed to deserve a 
more respectful mention from philosophers and philanthropists. 

“The same observations will apply to the contempt with which in the last 
century it was fashionable to speak of the pilgrimages, the sanctuaries, the 
crusades, and the monastic institutions of the middle ages. In times when men 
Were scarcely ever induced to travel by liberal curiosity or by the pursuit of 


s, the fugitive literature and journals of the age, as well as those | 


We do not mean to say that in this, | 


We read in the | 





gain, it was better that the rude inhabitant of the North should visit Italy and 
the East as a — than that he should never see anything but those squalid 
cabins and uncleared woods amidst which he was born. In times when life and 
| when female honour were exposed to daily risk from tyrants and marauders, it 
was better that the precinct of a shrine should be regarded with an irrational 
| awe, than that there should be no refuge inaccessible to cruelty and licentiousness. 
In times when statesmen were incapable of forming extensive political com- 
binations, it was better that the Christian nations should be roused and united for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, than that they should one by one be over- 
whelmed by the Mahometan power. Whatever reproach may at a later period 
have been justly thrown on the indolence and luxury of religious orders, it was 
surely good that in an age of ignorance and violence there should be quiet clois- 
ters and gardens, in which the arts of peace could be safely cultivated, in which 
| gentle and contemplative natures could find an asylum; in which one brothe: 
| could employ himself in transcribing the Eneid of Virgil, and another in medi- 
tating the Analytics of Aristotle; in which he who had a genius for art might 
illuminate a martyrology or carve a crucifix, and in which he who had a turn 
for natural philosophy might make experiments on the properties of plants and 
minerals. Had not such retreats been scattered here and there among the huts 
of a miserable peasantry and the castles of a ferocious aristocracy, Euro} 
society would have consisted merely of beasts of burden and beasts of prey.” 

If there be one point in English political history more than another 
| where all politicians are agreed, it is on the folly or at best the oversight 
of the Convention, in not taking securities from Charles the Second, and 
establishing a constitution before he was restored. From this view Mr. 
Macaulay dissents, and perhaps with justice, considering the then violence 
| of parties and the natural tempers of men. 

“ It has been too much the practice of writers zealous for freedom to represent 
the Restoration as a disastrous event, and to condemn the folly or baseness of that 
Convention which recalled the Royal Family without exacting new securities 
against maladministration. Those who hold this language do not comprehend 
the real nature of the crisis which followed the deposition of Richard Cromwell. 
England was in imminent danger of sinking under the tyranny of a succession of 
sma!] men raised up and pulled down by military caprice. To deliver the coun- 
try from the domination of the soldiers was the first object of every enlightened 
patriot; but it was an object which, while the soldiers were united, the most san- 
guine could scarcely expect to attain. On a sudden a gleam of hope a 
General was opposed to general, army to army. On the use which might be made 
of one auspicious moment depended the future destiny of the nation. Our ances- 

| tors used that moment well: they forgot old injuries, waived petty scruples, ad- 
| journed to a more convenient season all dispute about the reforms which our in- 
stitutions needed, and stood together, Cavaliers and Roundheads, Episcopalians 
| and Presbyterians, in firm union, for the old laws of the land against military 
despotism. The exact partition of power among King, Lords, and Com 
might well be postponed till it had been decided whether England should be go- 
verned by King, Lords, and Commons, or by cuirassiers and pikemen. Had the 
statesmen of the Convention taken a different course; had they held long debates 
on the principles of government; had they drawn up a new constitution and sent 
it to Charles; had conferences been opened, had couriers been passing and repass- 
ing during some weeks between Westminster and the Netherlands, with projects 
and counter-projects, replies by Hyde and rejoinders by Prynne, coalition on 
; which the public safety depended would have been dissolved ;—the Presbyterians 
| and Royalists would certainly have quarrelled; the military factions might pos- 
| sibly have been reconciled; and the misjudging friends of liberty might long have 
| regretted, under a rule worse than that of the worst Stuart, the golden oppor- 
tunity which had been suffered to escape.” 

The following description of the army, whose domination the country 
escaped from, may be taken as a pendant to the preceding extract; and 
as a specimen where description predominates in exposition,—although 
Macaulay’s disquisition is mostly enforced by images as well as arguments. 

“ The army which now became supreme in the state was an army very differ- 
ent from any that has since been seen among us. At present the pay of ‘the com- 
mon soldier is not such as can seduce any but the humblest class of English la- 
bourers from their calling: a barrier almost impassable separates him from the 
commissioned officer. The great majority of those who rise high in the service 
rise by purchase. So numerous and extensive are the remote dependencies of 
England, that every man who enlists in the line must expect to pass many years 
in exile, and some years in climates unfavourable to the health and vigour of the 

European race. The army of the Long Parliament was raised for home service. 
| The pay of the private soldier was much above the wages earned by the great 
body of the people; and if he distinguished himself by intelligence and courage, 
he might hope to attain high commands. The ranks were accordingly composed 
of persons superior in station and education to the multitude. These persons, 
| sober, moral, diligent, and accustomed to reflect, had been induced to take up arms, 

not by the pressure of want, not by the love of novelty and licence, not by the 
arts of recruiting-officers, but by religious and political zeal, mingled with the 
desire of distinction and promotion. The boast of the soldiers, as we find it re- 
corded in their solemn resolutions, was, that they bad not been forced into the 
service, nor had enlisted chiefly for the sake of lucre; that they were no Janis- 
saries, but free-born Englishmen, who had of their own accord put their lives in 
jeopardy for the liberties and religion of England, and whose right and duty it 
was to watch over the welfare of the nation which they had saved. 

“ A force thus composed might, without injury to its efficiency, be indulged in 
some liberties which if allowed to any other troops would have proved subversive 
of all discipline. In general, soldiers who should form themselves into political 

| clubs, elect delegates, and pass resolutions on high questions of state, would soon 
break loose from all control, would cease to form an army, and would become the 
worst and most dangerous of mobs. Nor would it be safe in our time to tolerate 
in any regiment religious meetings at which a corporal versed in Scripture should 
lead the devotions of his less gifted colonel, and admonish a backsliding major. 
But such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the self-command of the warriors 
whom Cromwell had trained, that in their camp a political organization and a 
religious organization could exist without destroying military organization. The 
same men who off duty were noted as demagogues and field-preachers, were dis- 
tinguished by steadiness, by the spirit of order, and by prompt obedience on 
| watch, on drill, and on the field of battle. 

“ In war this strange force was irresistible. The stubborn courage character- 
istic of the English people was by the system of Cromwell at once regulated and 
stimulated. Other leaders have maintained order as strict; other leaders have 
inspired their followers with a zeal as ardent; but in his camp alone the most 
rigid discipline was found in company with the fiercest enthusiasm: his troo, 
moved to victory with the precision of machines while burning with the wildest 
naticism of crusaders. From the time when the army was remodelled to the time 
when it was disbanded, it never found, either in the British islands or on the Con- 
tinent, an enemy who could stand its onset. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Flan- 
| ders, the Puritan warriors, often surrounded by difficulties, sometimes contending 
| against threefold odds, not only never failed to conquer, but never failed to destroy 
and break in pieces whatever force was opposed to them. They at length came 
| to regard the day of battle as a day of certain triumph, and marched against the 

most renowned battalions of Europe with disdainful confidence. Turenne was 

startled by the shout of stern exultation with which his English allies advanced 
| to the combat, and expressed the delight of a true soldier when he learned that it 
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was ever the fashion of Cromwell's pikemen to rejoice greatly when they beheld 
the enemy; and the banished Cavaliers felt an emotion of national pride when 
they saw a brigade of their countrymen, outnumbered by foes and abandoned by 
allies, drive before it in headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain, and force a 
e into a counterscarp which had just been pronounced impregnable by the 
ablest of the marshals of France. : 

“ But that which chiefly distinguished the army of Cromwell from other armies 
was the austere morality and the fear of God which pervaded all ranks. It is ac- 
knowledged by the most zealous Royalists, that in that singular camp no oath 
was heard, no drunkenness or gambling was seen, and that during the long domi- 
nion of the soldiery the property of the peaceable citizen and the honour of women 
were held sacred. If outrages were committed, they were outrages of a very dif- 
ferent kind from those of which a victorious army is generally guilty. No ser- 
vant girl complained of the rough gallantry of the red-coats; not an ounce of 
plate was taken from the shops of the goldsmiths; but a Pelagian sermon, or a 
window on which the Virgin and Child were painted, produced in the Puritan 
ranks an excitement which it required the utmost exertions of the officers to 
quell. One of Cromwell's chief ditticulties was to restrain his pikemen and dra- 
goons from invading by main force the pulpits of ministers whose discourses, to 
use the language of that time, were not savoury; and too many of our cathedrals 
still bear the marks of the hatred with which those stern spirits regarded every 
vestige of Popery.” 

The most striking part of this work, in our opinion, is the survey 
of the physical features and the social condition of the country in 1685. 
The plan, though rare, is not absolutely new. Arnold, in a very remark- 
able passage, took a similar survey of Europe during an early period of 
Roman history : but the barbaric condition of the world, and the paucity 
if not the absence of authorities, rendered it inferential, and would have 
made it bare, but for the Homeric character of the writer’s mind. Some- 
thing like Mr. Macaulay’s conception has been tried in a modern English 
history ; though not in so complete or so comprehensive a manner, and 
falling far behind in variety of knowledge, skill in the selection of facts, 
and vigour and richness of execution. There is more freshness too in 
this survey than in the political history, where Mr. Macaulay had already 
handled several of the epochs he has now gone over again. Those who 
are familiar with his writings will recognize the same views, urged by 
similar though not identical images. But all in the survey we speak of 
is new in facts and in manner, and admirably done. Walter Scott might 
have given more vitality to the manners and more individuality to the 
Classes,—for with the classes of society, especially, Mr. Macaulay rather 
deals in the gross; but Scott wanted both the economical and statisti- 
cal knowledge, and the skill to have directed his knowledge to the useful 


conclusion ; and perhaps he would not have applied himself with | 


Macaulay’s industry to the collection of the materials from which his pic- 
ture was to be composed. Our concluding extracts shall be taken from 
this chapter. 

ENGLAND IN 1685. 

Could the England of 1685 be by some magical process set before our eyes, 
we should not know one landscape in a hundred or one building in ten thousand. 
The country gentleman would not recognize his own fields. The inhabitant 
of the town would not recognize his own street. Everything has been 
changed but the great features of nature, and a few massive and durable works 
of human art. We might find out Snowdon and Windermere, the Cheddar Cliffs 
and Beachy Head. We might find out here and there a Norman minster, or a 
castle which witnessed the wars of the Roses. But with such rare exceptions, 
everything would be strange tous. Many thousands of square miles which are 
now rich corn-land and meadow, intersected by green hedgerows, and dotted with 
villages and pleasant country-seats, would appear as moors overgrown with furze, 
or fens abandoned to wild ducks. We should see straggling huts built of wood 
and covered with thatch where we now see manufacturing towns and seaports re- 
nowned to the farthest ends of the world. The capital itself would shrink to di- 
mensions not much exceeding those of its present suburb on the South of the 
Thames. Not less strange to us would be the garb and manners of the people, 
the furniture and the equipages, the interior of the shops and dwellings. * * * 

In France, Germany, and the Netherlands, armies such as Henry the Fourth 
and Philip the Second had never employed in time of war were kept up in the 
midst of peace. Bastions and ravelins were everywhere rising, coustructed on 
principles unknown to Parma or Spinola. Stores of artillery and ammunition 
were accumulated, such as even Richelieu, whom the preceding generation bad 
regarded as a worker of prodigies, would have pronounced fabulous. No man 
could journey many leagues in those countries without hearing the drums of a 
regiment on march, or being challenged by the sentinels on the drawbridge of a 

In our island, on the contrary, it was possible to live long and to travel 
far without being once reminded, by any martial sight or sound, that the defence 
of nations had become a science and a calling. The majority of Englishmen 
who were under twenty-five years of age had probably never seen a company of 
regular soldiers. Of the cities which in the civil war had valiantly repelled 
hostile armies, scarce one was now capable of sustaining a siege. The gates 
stood open night and day. The ditches were dry. The ramparts had been suf- 
fered to fall into decay, or were repaired only that the townsfolk might have a 
pleasant walk on summer evenings. Of the old baronial keeps, many had been 
shattered by the cannon of Fairfax and Cromwell, and lay in heaps of ruin, overgrown 
with ivy. Those which remained had lost their martial character, and were now 
rural palaces of the aristocracy. The moats were turned into preserves of carp 
and pike. The mounds were planted with fragrant shrubs, through which spiral 
walks ran upto suimmerhouses adorned with mirrors and paintings. There 
were still to be seen, on the capes of the sea-coast, and on many inland hills, tall 
~~ surmounted by barrels. Once those barrels had been filled with pitch. 

atchmen had been set round them in seasons of danger; and, within a few 
hours after a Spanish sail had been discovered in the Channel, or after a thousand 
Scottish mosstroopers had crossed the Tweed, the signal-fires were blazing fifty 
miles off, and whole counties were rising in arms. But many years had now 
elapsed since the beacons had been lighted; and they were regarded rather as 
curious relics of ancient manners than as parts of a machinery necessary to the 
safety of the state. 

THE NORTHERN COUNTIES 160 YEARS SINCB. 

A large part of the country beyond Trent was down to the eighteenth century 
in a state of barbarism. Physical and moral causes bad concurred to prevent 
civilization from spreading to that region. The air was inclement; the soil was 
aed such as required skilful and industrious cultivation; and there could 

little skill or industry in a tract which was often the theatre of war, and which, 
even when there was nominal peace, was constantly desolated by bands of Scot- 
tish marauders. Before the union of the two British crowns, and long after that 
union, there was as great a difference between Middlesex and Northumberland as 
there now is between Massachusetts and the settlements of those squatters who, 
far to the West of the Mississippi, administer a rude justice with the rifle and the 
dagger. In the reign of Charles the Second, the traces left by ages of slaughter 
and pillage were still distinctly perceptible, many miles South of the Tweed, 
im the face of the country and in the lawless manners of the le. There was 
still a large class of mosstroopers, whose calling was to plunder dwellings and to 











. . “Gene 
drive away whole herds of cattle. It was found necessary soon after the Rest 
tion to enact Jaws of great severity for the prevention of these outrages Th 
magistrates of Northumberland and Cumberland were authorized to raise b > 
of armed men for the defence of property and order; and provision was made f ~ 
meeting the expense of these levies by local taxation. The parishes were ~ 
quired to keep bloodhounds for the purpose of hunting the freebooters M “1 
old men who were hviog in the middle of the eighteenth century could well rg 
member the time when those ferocious dogs were common. Yet even with _ 
auxiliaries it was often found impossible to track the robbers to their on 
among the hills and morasses. For the geography of that wild country w _ 
imperfectly known. Even after the accession of George the Third, the 
the fells from Borrowdale to Ravenglas was still a secret carefully ke 
dalesmen ; some of whoin had probably in their youth escaped from the 
justice by that road. The seats of the gentry and the larger farm-houses we} 
fortified. Oxen were penned at night beneath the overhanging battlements of the 
residence, which was known by the name of the peel. The inmates slept with 
arms at their sides. Huge stones and boiling water were in readiness to crush 
and scald the planderer who might venture to assail the little garrison. No tra. 
veller ventured into that country without making his will. The judges on circuit 
with the whole body of barristers, attornies, clerks, and serving-mea, rode on horse. 
back from Neweastle to Carlisle, armed, and escorted by a strong guard under the 
command of the sheriffs. It was necessary to carry provisions; for the country 
was a wilderness which afforded no supplies. The spot where the cavaleade halt- 
ed to dine, under an immense oak, is not yet forgotten. The irregular vigour 
with which criminal justice was administered shocked observers whose life had 
been passed in more tranquil districts. Juries, animated by hatred and by 9 
sense of common danger, convicted house-breakers and cattle-stealers with the 
promptitade of a court-martial in a mutiny; and the convicts were hurried b 
scores to the gallows. Within the memory of some who are still living, the 
sportsman who wandered in pursuit of game to the sources of the Tyne found 
the heaths round Keeldar Castle peopled by a race scarcely less savage than the 
Indians of California, and heard with surprise the half-naked women chanting 
a wild measure, while the men with brandished dirks danced a war-dance. 

THE ARMY UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND. 

The regular army which was kept up in England at the beginning of the year 
1685 consisted, all ranks included, of about seven thousand foot and about seven- 
teen hundred cava!ry and dragoons. The whole charge amounted to about two 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds a year; less than a tenth part of what the 
military establishment of France then cost in time of peace. The daily pay of a pri- 
vate in the Life Guards was four shillings, in the Blues two shillings and sixpence, 
in the Dragoons eighteenpence, in the Foot Guards tenpence, and in the Line eight- 
pence. The discipline was lax, and indeed could not be otherwise. The common 
Jaw of England knew nothing of courts-martial, and made no distinction, in time 
of peace, between a soldier and any other subject; nor could the Government then 
venture to ask even the most loyal Parliament for a mutiny bill. A soldier, there- 
fore, by knocking down his colonel, incurred only the ordinary penalties of assault 
and battery; and by refusing to obey orders, by sleeping on guard, or by deserting 
his colours, incurred no legal penalty at all. Military punishments were doubt- 
less inflicted during the reign of Charles the Second; but they were inflicted very 
sparingly, and in such a manner as not to attract public notice, or to produce an 
appeal to the Courts of Westminster Lall. 

SEAMEN UNDER THE STUARTS. 

Such was the ordinary character of those who were then called gentlemen 
captains. Mingled with them were to be found, happily for our country, naval 
commanders of a very different description,—tmen whose whole life had been p assed 
on the deep, and who had worked and fought their way from the lowest offices of 
the furecastle to rank and distinction. Oue of the most eminent of these officers 
was Sir Christopher Mings; who entered the service as a cabin-boy, who fell 
fighting bravely against the Dutch, and whom his crew, weeping and vowing 
vengeance, carried to the grave. From him sprang, by a singular kind of descent, 
a line of valiaut and expert sailors. His cabin-boy was Sir John Narborough; 
and the cabin-boy of Sir John Narborough was Sir Cloudesley Shovel. To the 
strong natural sense aud dauutless courage of this class of men England owes a 
debt never to be forgotten. It was by such resolute hearts that, in spite of much 
maladiministration, and in spite of the blunders of more courtly admirals, our 
Coasts were protected and the reputation of our flag upheld during many gloom 
and perilous years. But to a lundsman, these tarpaulins, as they were called, 
seemed a strange and half-savage race. All their knowledge was professional; 
and their professional knowledge was practical rather than scientific. Off their 
own element they were as simple as children. Theie deportment was uncouth. 
There was roughness in their very good-nature; and their talk, where it was not 
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| made up of nautical phrases, was too commonly made up of oaths and curses, 











Such were the chiefs in whose rude school were formed those sturdy warriors from 
whom Smollett, in the nest age, drew Lieutenant Bowling and Co:nmodore Trun- 
nion. 

THE COCKNEY AND THE SQUIRE. 

These gregarious habits had no small share in forming the character of the 
Londoner of that age. He was indeed a different being from the rustic English- 
man. There was not then the intercourse which now exists between the two 
classes. Only very great men were in the habit of dividing the year between 
town and couutry. Few esquires came to the capital thrice in their lives. Nor 
was it yet the practice of all citizens in easy circumstances to breathe the fresh 
air of the fields and woods during some weeks of every summer. A Cockney in 
a rural village was stared at as much as if he had intruded into a kraal of 
Hottentots. On the other hand, when the lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire 
manor appeared in Fleet Street, he was as easily distinguished from the resident 
population as a Turk or a Lascar. His dress, bis gait, his accent, the manner in 
which he stared at the shops, stumbled into the gutters, ran against the porters, 
and stood under the water-spouts, marked him out as an exce'lent subject for the 
operations of swindlers and banterers. Bullies jostled him into the kennel. Hack- 
ney coachmen splashed him from head to foot. Thieves explored with perfect 
securitythe huge pockets of his horseman’s coat, while he stood entranced by the 
splendour of the Lord Mayor's show. Money-droppers, sore from the cart’s tail, 
introduced themselves to him, and appeared to him the most hon-st friendly gen- 
tlemen that he had ever seen. Painted women, the refuse of Lewkner Lane and 
Whetstone Park, passed themselves on him for countesses and maids of honour. 
If he asked his way to St. James’s, his informants sent him to Mile-end. If he 
went into a shop, he was instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of everything 
that nobody else would buy—of second-hand embroidery, copper rings, and watches 
that would not go. If he rambled into any fashionable coffeehouse, he became 
a mark for the insolent derision of tops and the grave waggery of Templars. 
Enraged and mortified, he soon returned to his mansion; and there, in the homage 
of his tenants and the conversation of his boon companions, found consolation 
for the vexations and humiliations which he bad undergone. There he once more 
felt himself a great man; and he saw nothing above him, except when at the as- 
sizes he took his seat on the bench near the Judge, or when at the muster of the 
militia he saluted the Lord-Lieutenant. 


THE PIPE OF REPOSE 
Is, as the second and more appropriate title of the book properly ex- 
presses, “Recollections of Eastern Travel” during a journey from Cairo 
to Jerusalem, by way of El Arish on the Mediterranean, and a pilgrimage 
from Jerusalem to other remarkable places in the Holy Land—Bethlehem, 
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the Dead Sea, Jericho, the Jordan, Nazareth, Mount Carmel, and Galilee, | passed into a waking dream; and thoughts from a far land came stealing upon 


including a visit to Damascus and Baalbec on the author's return. 

Since the journey to Mount Sinai aud Petra has been stripped of its 
dangers, and reduced to an affair of money bargaining with the Arabs, 
the old military road to Palestine through the more practicable Desert has 
really a fresher appearance than the route followed by the Israelites in 
their Exodus, or their subsequent wanderings in the Wilderness, with 
the advantage of getting rid of the frequent disquisitions intended to show 
that the traveller is really on their track. But an accidental novelty 
of this nature would not alone give interest to an account of travels in 
the Desert and the Holy Land. The Pipe of Repose owes the attrac- 
tion which it possesses to the literary qualities of the author, and the 
manner of its composition. The book is not a diary written upon the 
spot, with its daily details of small events, swelled into importance by 
their novelty to the writer, or by their temporary influence on his per- 
sonal feelings, but a real recollection of travels composed on the tourist's 
return; when the mind is able to take a survey of the whole—when 
what is Oriental commonplace is estimated as such, and only general con- 
clusions, remarkable occurrences, or the more striking scenes with the 
reflections they give rise to, remain impressed on the memory. Hence 
the idea of the title. 
says Mr. Ferguson, “ as the pipe of repose after a journey would suggest, 
rather than of the descriptive detail of Eastern travel, is this little volume 
composed ; so that its title is in some measure an index to its style.” 

When the plan of recurring to the impressions of memory does not oc- 
casion vagueness, it naturally induces breadth and unity. A plan, how- | 
ever, can do no more than furnish an outline ; the filling up must depend 
upon the abilities of the writer ; and those of the present author are con- 
siderable. Mr. Ferguson is a quick observer and a pleasant companion | 
en route; though eschewing all pretensions to science, he is well-informed | 
and sensible; he is acquainted with at least the outlines of secular and 
sacred history ; and is judicious in his conclusions on the vexed questions 
of localities and relics, which meet the traveller in Palestine at every turn. 
He has point, not in mere expression, which soon palls, but in the se- 
lection of those traits in things or persons which are pointed of them- 
selves, and the lively presentation of which constitutes pleasantry. 
Hence, excepting some descriptions of Cairo, which, overrun as it is by 
the hordes of the monthly mail travellers to India, has become hackuied, 
the Pipe of Repose exhibits attraction if not novelty. By the lucky 
character of the incidents, or their skilful selection, even so trite a subject 
as the Pyramids is made entertaining. 

Narration is continually met with in the book, but it is not exactly a 
continuous narrative. Mr. Ferguson handles his subjects by sections and 
chapters; as if one town or one trip were matter enough for one pipe, 

and the remainder might rest till the fragrant weed again sent forth its 
curling cloud. Thus, we have Cairo, the Desert, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
and the Cisterns of Solomon, with the other places of the tour, treated 
as distinct parts; though combining as well together as most other tra- 
vels, which rarely have a great deal of unity. 

One feature of Mr. Ferguson's mind is its truth: he represents places 
the most remarkable in history, and the best fitted to call up eloquence, 
just as he found them. This is the picture of his approach to Jerusalem. 

“The approach by the Gaza road is perhaps the least favourable for a first 
impression of Jerusalem. When, after surmounting one by one the rugged sum- 
mits of the surrounding mountains, expecting every moment to look down on the 
Holy city, a bare wall and a Turkish fort sneaked unimposingly into view before 
me, I must candidly own that I did not experience any of those powerful emo- 
tions which a first view of Jerusalem might be expected to awaken. Some peo- 
ple seem to have their feelings in such admirable discipline, that they have but 
to say to a sensation, ‘Come, and it comes: but such is not the case with me. 
Yet toa traveller approaching by almost any other route, when he looks down 
Bpon the city, and sees ata glance all the objects which remind him of ber 
ancient glory and present degradation, the sight can scarcely fail to call up sensa- 
tions of the most vivid description. But the view that 1 saw reminded me of 
nothing more than that Jerusalem is a Turkish town of some 15,000 inhabitants. 


| 
| 


“ The sight of one of the first objects which met my eye on entering the city— 
the words ‘ English Magazine,’ in large letters over the door of a shop—was not 
much calculated to restore my mind to a more congenial tone; and in truth I was 
never, during my stay in Jerusalem, altogether able to overcome the prestige of 
my first impressions. And in addition to this, so many things are shown which 
the traveller cannot possibly believe, and so many things which he does not 
know whether to believe or not, that a general feeling of vague and undefined 
doubt is apt to cast its shade upon the mind.” 

This habit of truth-telling, even when the most sacred places fail of | 
exciting the required sensation, is not attended by the coldness and want | 
of faith which are often its companions. Mr. Ferguson can perceive and 
catch the poetry of natural scenery : witness his approach to the Dead 
Sea 





“From Bethany we struck into a path a little to the South of the Jericho 
road, and leading directly to the head of the lake. This was, if possible, even 
more dreary than the other: on all sides rose peak above peak, blasted and deso 
late mountains, each like the crater of an extinct voleano. And as I descended 
into the silent plain of the Dead Sea, the only living creature in sight was a long 
thin snake, like a whipcord, that, curling itself away among the stones, seemed 
quite in character with the scene. 

“ But there was nothing gloomy in the colour of the lake itself; on the con- 
trary, it was a deep and beautiful blue; and if those naked rocks around were but 
Covered with foliage, and those barren sands with verdure, it would indeed be a 
a J and an enchanting scene. And such it was once, ‘even as the garden of 
the Lord before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah.’ 

“ But as I drew nearer to the water's edge, its character seemed to change, 
and I perceived how rightly it has received its name. Like the mirror held to 
the dead man’s face, no breath of life dimmed the polished brightness of its sur- 
face. The gentle breeze played over it unheeded—there it lay, motionless and 
dumb, with its blue eye turned up to the naked sun, in a fixed and glassy stare. 

“ The first thing I did was to take a dip in the water; which I found extremely 
agreeable. To a person unacquainted with swimming, the sensation of being able 
to lie like a cork upon the surface must feel something akin to the acquisition of 
a new faculty: the only difficulty I experienced was, that I floated so high out of 
the water that I had some trouble in keeping myself straight; being apt, like a 
little boy’s ship that has not its keel in the centre, to turn over upon one side. 
Bat in everything there is an art, and by and by I found out the art of lyin 
comfortably upon the Dead Sea: thus I lounged on my luxurious water-bed till 





my soul, and I forgot that I was lying upon a grave. 

“ On coming out, and for some time afterwards, I experienced a greasy sensa- 
tion vpon the skin; but did not find any incrustation of salt, as some other travel- 
lers have done.” 

The Pipe of Repose is not confined to descriptions of scenery, ac- 
counts of places, or sketches of travelling occurrences: the people and 
their condition are often noticed, when any incident furnishes an occasion 
to introduce them. 


THE FORGERY, BY MR. JAMES, 
Ir the favourite dish of the French epicure, too frequently repeated, at 
last drew from him the agonized exclamation of “ toujours perdrix!” 


| even the admirers of Mr. James may be well justified for entertaining a 


“ Of such impressions, reflections, and recollections,” | 


| but sees that the evidence exists to prove him so. 





similar feeling, when he persists in so continually serving up himself. 


| Indeed, the French epicure had rather the advantage: he was more 


partial to partridges than every reader may be to the fictions of Mr. 
James, and there seems to be no doubt but that the birds were of 
the best, which is not always the case with the books. This is more es- 
pecially the fact with The Forgery before us. The “high” flavour 
passes into the stale, in a subject where the flavour itself was never very 
remarkable. In reality, the novel is the repetition of an ill-chosen 
theme, with an artifice of bookmaking so very obvious as to destroy all 
concern and all care. The idea of making the interest of a work of 
imagination turn upon a charge of felony, was not an inspiration of 


| “high art” in the outset; but it became so very easy to do when it had 


once been done, that it was immediately overdone: even the Minor 
Theatres abounded with maids and magpies, and similar spoony distresses. 
But for the practice of Mr. James, (who seems to have a morbid taste 
for criminal attractions, which once carried him so far as to convict and 
transport his hero,) the topic might be considered obsolete in respectable 
literature. 

The objection to The Forgery, however, is not merely that the source 


| of interest is sought in a trite and vulgar theme, but that the interest, 


such as it ought to be, is not attained. The least penetrating of readers, 
from the outset of the matter, not only knows that the hero is innocent, 
He is not occupied in 
following the fortunes of the persons, but in watching the artifices of the 
writer's delays. As soon as two or three introductory epochs, to possess 
the reader with the “case,” are over, and the hero is fairly brought upon 
the scene, the charge might be cleared up, the lovers aflianced or married, 
and the rest of the dramatis persons disposed of. But the stern neces- 
sity of space and printing compels the author to occupy some two vo- 
lumes and a half in order to bring about a closing scene of a most arti- 
ficial and playwright kind—such a “ set out” as not only is not likely, 
but cannot by any effort of fancy be deemed so. 

It is a worse fault, that the persons inspire no particular interest, and 
the scenes are devoid of life and force, as well as of that effect, albeit ver- 
ging on the melodramatic, in which Mr. James is frequently successful. 
Nor is the danger of the hero probable. No person with the slightest 
knowledge of the world, much less so able and experienced a man as Mr, 
Scriven is drawn, would ever think of giving a gentleman “in charge” on 
a resemblance between a man of six-and-twenty and a boy of sixteen,— 
whose death, too, seems to be clearly established,—although backed by 
some loose memoranda in a pocket-book, of which there is no proof of 
“ ownership.” Similar unlikelihoods obtain throughout; which, though 
pardonable in a literary lady, ought not to find a place in the fiction of a 
learned gentleman like Mr, James. 

The only thing that reaches to an incident, is a rather clever surprise, 
by which the merchant's son of the tale is turned into a lord at the close : 
but as this has no effect upon the interest of the narrative, it adds no inter- 
est to the book. The management of such matter as 7’he Forgery contains 
exhibits the author’s wonted skill, which renders the novel more readable 
than might be supposed possible ; the style is equable, and perhaps 
less laboured than usual ; but the whole is poor and flat, Unless Mr. 
James wishes his books to be a mere drug as well as a standing jest, he 
must lie fallow for a little, or at all events produce something with more 
life and interest than The Forgery. 


RICHARDS'S DREAM OF THE SOUL, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

Hap this volume been a first attempt, it would have been hailed as a 
work of promise; for its pieces often exhibit a rough force, which might 
be cultivated into polished vigour. Mr. Richards, however, has been 
often enough before the public to have worked off crudeness of idea, 
coarseness of subject, and a careless turgidity of sentiment and ex- 
pression ; but he seems more anxious to publish than to improve. 
- The first poem of the volume well enough illustrates the author's 
faults and merits. “ The Dream of the Soul ” is the vision of a mind put to 
the question during sleep touching its past doings, and when overwhelmed 
by the retrospect suddenly relieved by another view and another being, 
which gives ita glimpse of what may pass for pardon and peace. Had ima- 
gination impregnated reality, such a subject might have rivalled Dante 
or Milton in mysterious terror, without passing beyond the probable, or 
even beyond common nature; at the same time that it could have been 
made a vehicle for moral lessons coming home to every one’s business and 
bosom. Mr. Richards is perhaps incapable of so high and sustained a 
flight by any preparation or effurt ; but it seems probable that by dint of 
spur and bridle—by striving and by self-restraint—he might do better 
than he has done. There is a breadth and directness about the early part, 
where the soul is questioned, with a misty gloominess not inappropriate to 
the theme, which care and selection might have wrought into largeness 
and the distinctly terrible : but the second part, where the soul is com 
forted, is generally vague. 

“The Dream of the Soul” is the best piece in the volume, both as 
regards the real interest of the theme and the measure if not the refine- 
ment of its treatment. The remainder of the poems are trivial in sub- 
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ject, though not trite ; or if, as in the address to Lamartine, and the lines 
to False Revolutionists, there is large capability in the theme, it is 
handled wildly, and with straining that ends in a power of words; 
or the topics are of a coarse not to say an offensive nature, 
such as are found in some few of Byron's minor pieces, or more fully 
in his life; while Mr. Richards is unable to bring to their treatment the 
depth of passion of Byron or the grace of Moore. ‘ The Wasted Heart,” 
for example, is written on the fate of a friend, who, aiming at the re- 


formation of some very frail fair one, took her to himself, and eventually | 


died of the experiment; the piece concluding with this last dying speech 
and confession. 
“ Know ye, young men! and learn to shun his fate, 
More foul than envy, more accursed than hate— 
A love when wasted on a flower full-blown 
Leaves but a rankling poisonous thorn your own; 
An ever-growing memory, from the date 
You blindly snatch’d at your incestuous fate, 
Like a foul spectre will for ever rise, 
Curst as your lot, before your jaundiced eyes: 
The thought another was than you more blest 
Will mar your dalliance, tear your sou! from rest, 
Grin through the smoke of your familiar food, 
Clutch all your joys with sullying fingers rude, 
Make bitter jesting all your feeble mirth, 
And dog-like how] on your polluted hearth !” 

The next best poem to “ The Dream of the Soul” is “ The Rhyme of 
the Spendthrift.” In the general interest of the subject, and the prac- 
tical moral to be deduced from it, it indeed surpasses that piece: but the 
images and style are too forced and metaphorical; the worldly theme, in 
fact, being pitched in a higher key than the supernatural. It furnishes, 
however, what we think the best specimen of Mr. Richards. 

“Tt was a young man faded 
Sat shuddering with affright, 
And wearily upbraided 
A wanton fled in night, 
O’er Fate’s drear door-sill vanish'd: 
He toy'd with her too long, 
And now, for ever banish’d, 
He mourn’d the bitter wrong. 
Sing—Oh! upon the world’s door-step, I linger here in shame: 
I had, I gave—I lent to save. Chalk up the losing game. 
“Then he thought of friends that pledged him 
In his own ruby wine, 
And the sparkling faces hedged him, 
Wherever he might dine— 
Till crimson fancies plashing 
Rush’d o'er his reeling sight, 
Like a soldier's red cloak flashing 
In blood-mist through the night. 
Sing—Oh! upon the world’s door-step, I grovel here in shame: 
I had, I gave—I lent to save. Score up the cruel game. 
“ Next he pictured woman's wiles, who 
Had smiled upon his folly: 
Poor fool! he wins no smiles now 
From his leman Melancholy. 
But his vanity stripp’d naked 
Flies shrieking into air, 
And in her place stands ragged 
The mocking phantom Care. 
Sing—Oh! the gate is closed now upon the child of shame: 
I had, I gave—I lent to save. Curse on the mocking game. 
“ And Care’s gaunt sister Sorrow, 
Like a pauper famine-mad, 
Sat bidding him foul morrow, 
In biting accents sad. 
Her thin lips’ trembling blue 
Touch’d dry her misty veil, 
And her ery was ‘ Wirrasthrue! 
What doth my darling ail?’ ; 
Sing—I am here, the world goes on, nor recks it of my shame: 
I had, I gave—I lent to save. Soon finish’d is the game.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. 
1847-48. In two volumes. 

The Forgery; or Best Intentions. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of 
“Darnley,” &c. In three volumes. 

Jilustrated Poems by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
Darley, engraved by American Artists. 


With Appendices. 


Charles Vernon; a Translantic Tale. By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Senior. | 


In two volumes. 

The Fountain of Arethusa. By Robert Eyres Landor, M.A., Author of 
** The Fawn of Sertorius,” &c. In two volumes. 
Goals and Guerdons; or the Chronicles of a Life. 

In two volumes. 

Memoirs and Adventures of Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange, Knight, 
Commander of French Horse, Lord of the Secret Council, and Governor 
of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Life and Remains of Theodore Edward Hook. By the Reverend R. 
H. Dalton Barham, B.A., Author of “ The Life of Thomas Ingoldsby.” 
In two volumes. 

Secret History of the Revolutions of 1848: Memoirs of Citizen Caussidivre, 
Ex-Prefect of Police, and Representative of the People. In two volumes. 

The Island of Sardinia; including Pictures of the Manners and Customs 
of the Sardinians, and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern Objects of 
Interest in the Island: to which is added, some Account of the House of 
4 By John Warre Tyndale, M.A., Barrister-at-law. In three vo- 

umes. 

The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and Foreign Depen- 
dencies of the British Empire. By the Reverend James S. M. Anderson, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. Volume LL. 

The Romance of the Peerage; or Curiosities of Family History. By George 
Lillie Craik. Volume I. ’ : 


Sunrise in Italy, fc. Reveries. By Henry Morley. 
The principal pieces in this volume relate to the state of affuirs in France and 





before the last turn of affairs at Rome. The poems, however, are by no 


With Designs by Felix 0. C. | 


By a Very Old Lady. | 


means equal to the theme; the invention being common, the thoughts not strik- 
ing, the metre apparently chosen rather for its ease than its appropriateness and 
| the style diffuse. ‘“ Sunrise in Italy” is an attempt to describe the sufferin, of 
the country before the accession of Pius the Ninth, and its prospects eieruteies 
but the scheme is too narrow for the object. A tale of a father confined in the 
| castle of St. Angelo by Gregory, and released by Pius, to the great happiness of 
his wife and child, without other incident than their meeting, is much less com. 
prehensive and interesting than many anecdotes that ran the round of the jour- 
nals. Nor does the execution remedy the defect of the plan; a narrative about 
nothing, with dialogues of a school-like cast, predominating throughout. “ Morn. 
ing in Europe” and “ Morning Clouds” refer to the first hopes and subsequent 
| disappointments of the Revolution of February and its German imitations; byt 
| the treatment of both poems is disquisitional, and frequently almost allegorical 

Strange, that subjects where action, rapid, startling, and defying calculation, were 

the first characteristic—the downfall of monarchies, the uprising of the earth- 
| torn, the destruction of forms and conventions by an unregulated outburst of the 
| people, the second—could furnish a “ poet” with nothing better than common 

ideas and loose outpourings, inferior in matter and style to much prose that had 
| to be struck off at a heat. Yet there are persons who complain that the age does 

| not encourage poetry. ] 

Poems of Felicia Hemans. A new edition. Chronologically arranged 

} with lilustrative Notes, and a selection of Contemporary Criticisms, 

[ Although we cannot enrol ourselves among the indiscriminate admirers of Mrs, 
| Hemans, she undoubtedly formed a school of poetry, which, however unreal when 
| applied to any other topics than those connected with elegant domestic society, 
| seems to have been adapted to the feelings and wants of many, if we judge by the 

popularity of her name and her productions, and the imitation of hordes of fol- 
| jowers. We have heard of the Lake School, the Cockney School, the Romantic 

School, and various other schoo!s: Mrs. Hemans founded the Boudoir and Annual 

School. 

The originator of a new style, much more the founder of a new and popular 
school of poetry, must have considerable merit, and deserves to have her works 
collected. We apprehend, however, that Messrs. Blackwood have had something 
more material than a principle of abstract justice in view, in “ bringing out” this 
single volume of the Poems of Felicia Hemans. They are confident it will pay: 

| and undoubtedly they have left nothing undone to produce that desirable result, 

| The book resembles those single volumes with double columns in which the poe- 
try of Byron, Scott, Moore, and others, has appeared; the poems are illustrated 
by critical and biographical notes, explaining the circumstances which prompted 
| their production, or pointing out their character by quotations from eminent cri- 
| ties; a table of contents and two indexes facilitate reference; a frontispiece dis- 
plays the lineaments of the poetess, from a characteristic bust; while a vignette 
landscape, after a drawing by herself, forms an elegant memorial of her natural 
| capacity for art.] 
Popular Readings in the Revelations. 
Scotland. 

[ This book professes to be little more than a compilation from various expounders 
of Daniel and the Revelations, who, in their own opinion, have succeeded in apply- 
ing the figurative language of prophecy to Pagan and Papal Rome, to Mahome- 
tanism and Infidelity; and (which is a harder task) been able to calculate the 
chronology and fix the date of the foretold events. In settling 1848 as the first 
and 1866 as the last year of the period that will usher in the Millennium, our au- 
thor may not stand alone; but he enjoys the advantage of being able to point to 
| actual occurrences, and, from the face of affairs, to predict confusion, though the 
| last news from Rome has come too late for him. In the opinion of the “ Minister of 
| the Church of Scotland,” the Popish and Infidel nations of the Continent are 

ripe for judgment, and so is Ireland: Great Britain has heavy sins, not the least 

ot which is Puseyism; but our Protestant principles, assisted by repentance, may 
carry us through the next eighteen years, towards the close of which period the 
battle of Armageddon will be fought—it may be near the city of Rome, or near 
| Jerusalem, though in another page the commentator mentions Constantinople as 
more likely than the latter place, and that it will be connected with the resto- 

} ration of Israel. ] 

| A Biblical Cyclopedia; or Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, 

| Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology and Biblical 

Literature, illustrative of the Old and New Testaments. Edited by John 

} Eadie, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian 

| Church, and Minister of the United Presbyterian Congregation, Cam- 

| bridge Street, Glasgow. With Maps and Pictorial Illustrations, drawn 
| from the most authentic sources. 

| (This book is based upon an American publication called the “Union Bible Dic- 

, tionary”; but the plan is considerably extended, not only by giving a fuller ex- 

| planation in many articles, but by embracing the latest information from modern 
travellers, and the latest views of modern scholars, where they are consistent with 

| the broad principles of Christian faith. The original book has been so much en- 

} larged and improved by these means, that Dr. Eadie’s Biblical Cyclopedia 

| may be almost considered a new work: and a very useful and informing compila- 

| tion it is likely to prove, for the class to whom it is addressed—the people. There 
is more of animation and character in the style than is often found in dictionaries 
of this kind, and the longer articles may be read with pleasure as single papers. 

The use of a small though clear type, and a division of the page into three ce- 

lumns, enables a vast quantity of matter to be put into a single volume. ] 

A Voice from the Mount; or Pastoral Letters upon Our Lord’s Sermons on 
the Mount. By the Reverend Richard Cobbold, A.M., Rector of Wortham, 
Suffolk, and Rural Dean, &c. 

[A series of discourses upon “ the Sermon on the Mount,” originally preached to 
a “ poor” congregation, and now published in the form of letters. They are plain, 
and their reiteration weil adapts them to the class to whom they were originally 

| addressed. ] 

Concise Precedents of Wills; with an Introduction and Practical Notes. 
By James Traill Christie, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

[ These “ precedents ” are really “concise,” considering the various property and 

extensive transactions to which the majority of them are adapted. Tae book is 

intended for the profession; the greater portion of the precedents relating to mat- 
| ters which no layman is competent to handle; few, indeed, understanding the con- 
veyancing terms in which the meaning is embodied. In fact, a man is rarely able 
to make his own will, unless his bequests are absolute and his property is con- 
fined to furniture and the “elegant simplicity of the Three per Cents "—even 
| then, such are the strict and strange constructions under the new Will Act, that 
his testament may probably be pronounced void on some formal ground. Mr. 
| Christie’s introduction contains various sensible hints to the practitioner; his re- 
marks on the new Act, and the decisions under it, will also be found useful. ] 
The Public Health Act, 1843, (11 & 12 Vict. c. 63.) Together with an 
Analysis of the Act, Forms, &c. By Thomas William Saunders, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. . 
| [A reprint of the text, an elaborate index, and a popular and explanatory —_— 
of the Act; which Mr. Saunders lauds as a monument of human wisdom both in 
| design aud execution. ] 
The Commercial Crisis 1847-1848; being Facts and Figures illustrative of 
events of that important period, considered in relation to the Three E 
of the Railway Mania, the Food and Money Panic, and the French Revo- 
lution, &c. By D. Morier Evans. 

(Commercial and commercio-financial annals for the last three years. The mar- 

rative is readable and rapid, but superficial; partaking more of the style of a well- 
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written “ City article” than a searching survey, or scientific resume of the dis- | 
asters connected with the railway mania, the Irish famine, and the political 
disorders of the time. It will be found a convenient manual for those who 
wish to have a continuous account of the events of those fearful pe riods at hand, 
ther with a summary of the leading facts; the most useful of which are the 
list of mercantile failures, and the prices of Shares in the principal railways,— 





tables that might have furnished Spenser with hints for his canto on Muta- 
bility. The Commercial Crisis, however, will not tell an observer anything 


he did not know before, and principles the author does not enter upon. ] 
Edited by the Reverend Gorham D. Abbott, 


which 
The Second English Reader. 
Author of the “ New English Spelling-Book. 
[ This selection is made from less common sources than is usual in English 
“yeaders ”; the extracts being often on subjects which may of themselves occupy 
the attention of the young, apparently with the view of furnishing passages that, 
being within their con prehension, shall enable them to read naturally. Mr. Gor- 
ham Abbott's opinion is that the usual mode of teaching elocution produces a 
heavy and artificial manner; in which we agree with him: whether any cheice 
of passages for recitation will alone give “true art —that is, “nature to ad- 
yantage dress’d "—must be left to experiment. ] 
Hearts are Trunips; an Amphibious St By James Hannay, Author of 
* Biscuits and Grog,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
‘A nautical tale, of an elder brother who runs away and goes to sea as a mid- 
shipman; being excited thereto by the schemes of a younger brother, who wishes 
to get his fortune and his mistress, but is of course baffled at last. The story 
enables the author to introduce some nautical sketches of a rather broad kind. 
The book is of the same size and style of “ getting up” as Albert Smith's 
“Gent,” &e. } 
The Happy Home. By the Author of “ Life in Earr 
[Ten tales and papers of a serious cast. ] 
History of Civilization and Public Opinion. By William Alexander Mac- 
kinnon, M.P., F.R.S. Third edition. In two volumes. 
[The appearance of a third edition of a work which addressed itself to no party 
prejudices, and which, from the nature of its object, was rather disquisitional 
than narrative, is a proof of the attraction residing in Mr. Mackinnon’s sober style 
and reasonably conservative views. In a new pretace, the author applies the late 
Continental events to the support of his theory. } 
Sartor Resartus: the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh. 
books. Third editicn. 
IntustRATED Works AND Prints. 
A Record of the Black Prince. Being a Selection of such Passages in his 
Life as have been most quaintly and strikingly narrated by Chroniclers 
of the period. Embellished with highly wrought Miniatures and Border- 
ings selected from various Illuminated MSS. reterring to Events connected | 
with English History. By Henry Noel Humphreys. 
{One of the most characteristic and interesting volumes that have issued from 
the hands of Mr. Noel Humphreys. It consists of passages from old chroniclers, 
chiefly Froissart, so arranged as to give a connected history of the Black Prince, 
his lite and adventures; the objec: of the compiler being to place before the 
reader the most quaint and spirited bits, without the trouble of wading through 
ponderous tomes. ‘The whole is printed in black letter; and, “ in order to give 
as much as possible of the ‘old book’ charm to these passages from the chro- | 
niclers, they have been carefully printed, with suitable ‘ rubrics,’ [‘ arguments’ | 
to theseveral sections, } in black letter, from old type that appears to have been 
acwwally used by the first English printer, the celebrated Caxton.” Llluminated | 
borders (including miniature pictures of battles, &c.) have been added, selected 
from MS. chronicles relating to early English history, and also initial letters 
in wood-cut, copied from the original illuminated grant of the principality of 
Aquitaine to the Prince of Wales. The volume is covered with a massive stamped 
binding, to imitate carved ebony: it is very handsome: the carving is spirited, 
and deeply cut, in parts penetrating right through; and underneath is laid a vel- 
vet-like scarlet paper, which throws up the design of the carving very beautifully. } 
The Art of Illumination and Missal-Painting: a Guide to Modern Ilumi- 
nators. Illustrated by a series of Specimens, from richly illuminated 
MSS. of various periods; accompanied by a set of Outlines to be coloured 
by the Student according to the theories developed in the work. By H. 
Noel Humphreys. 
[A beautiful volume, of practical utility for the amateur. Mr. Humpheys’s plan 
is, to sketch the progress of missal-painting at each stage, from the earliest down 
to the fifteenth century, and even later: a specimen of each stage is given from 
some standard work, with a description expounding the principles of the decora- 
tion as applied to the particular example; and then the author throws out sug- 
gestions for improving upon the work, so as to make it suit the better knowledge, 
apphances, and taste of modern art. At the end of the volume are outline ver- | 
sions of the specimens, on which the dilettante can practise. It is at once a man- 
ual for the drawing-board and a truly jewel-like volume for the drawingroom- 
ble. ] 
Illustrations to Southey's Roderick. 
’. B. [So we construe the monograph: it might be F. N. B.] 
Quotations from the Poem, printed by permission. Part I. 
[The work, apparently, of an amateur. It is to be complete in eight monthly 
— the present fasciculus containing three prints. The designs are marked by 
reedom and feeling. The figure of Roderick, however, is characterized by a cer- 
tain rude feebleness, tending to the homely, and not very suitable to the high 
style of art at which the work aims. The third design—Adosinda pointing to 
the four dead bodies—is the best: the figure of the woman is conceived with 
great power and dignity, feminine yet commanding. } 
Portrait of Bre vet-Major B. Edwardes, C. B., First Bengal Fusiliers. 
Drawn on stone by Edward Morton, from a Miniature by a Native Artist. 
[A ee of the hero of the day, after the miniature of a native artist. Ld- 
Wardes appears as rather a handsome man, with features that would be some- 
What improved by being “brought more together,” a Wellingtonian cast of nose, 
and a beard fit for a Persian king. Indeed, a Persian maanerism in the whole | 
style of the execution prevents our placing too implicit a reliance on the portrait ; 
but, in the absence of one more authentic, it will be generally welcome. ] 
Lord George Bentinck, M. P. Painted by Samuel Lane, Esq.; engraved by 
. Samuel Reynolds, Esq. 
| A proof impression of Mr. Reynolds's engraving in the etching stage; which has 
been very felicitously accomplished. Even in this state onc discerns the germ of 
4 very handsome and effective print. ] 
ALMANACKS. 
The Shakspere Almanack, for 1849. 
(This almanack consists of a calendar, every week-day containing a quotation 
from Shakspere, with generally some memorable eveut—a birth-day, a death, or 
4D action—preceding the passage. The quotations have not often much of feli- 
Citous adaptation, unless the subject itself was in Shakspere’s mind. Under the 
day of Washington's death we read, for the apt coincidence, “ He is an honour- 
able man ”; and the well-known passage from Macbeth, “ Canst thou not minis 
@ to a mind diseased,” is appended to the anniversary of Byron's marriage. ] 
The Patent Journal Almanack, for 1849. 
Raphael's Prophetic Almanack; being the Prophetic Messenger, Weather 
Guide, and Ephemeris, for 1849. By Raphael. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Orrice OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 4.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. R. B. M‘Crea 
to be Sec. Capt. vice Ross, deceased, 

Wanr-orrice, Dec. 8.—-2d Drag. Guards—Lieut. B. Thornhill, from 62d Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Mansergh, who exchanges. 4th Light Drags.—Lieut. A. Grant to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Fraser, who retires; Cornet E. Tredcroft to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Grant ; E. H. Jolliffe, Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Tredcroft. J 3th Light 
Drags.—Cornet L. White to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wilson, who retires. 4th 


Foot—Lieut.-Col. W. G. Gold, from 53d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Breton, who ex- 
changes. 18th Foot—Paymaster J. M. Kennedy, from 44th Foot, to be Paymaster, 
vice F. L. Bennett, who has retired upon haif-pay as a Lieut. 36th Foot—Ensign 
W. H. A. Dashwovd to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ellis, who retires; John Crawford 
Langford, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dashwood. 37th Foot— 
Raynsford Taylor, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stead, who retires. 


4ist Foot—Paymaster T. M. Creagh, from 52d Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Dickson, 
who exchanges. 52d Foot—Paymaster F. Dickson, trom 4lst Foot, to be Pay master, 
vice Creagh, who exchanges. 53d Foot—Brevet-Col. H. W. Breton, from 4th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Col. vice Gold, who exchanges. OSsth Foot—Lieut. G. Damerum, from half- 
pay 104th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hely, appointed Paymaster lith Light Drags.; En- 
sign G. H. Wynyard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Damerum, who retires; J. Duncan, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wynyard. 62d Foot—Lieut. R. H. Haviland to 
be Captain, by purchase, vice Jauncey, who retires ; Lieut. J. S. Mansergh, from 2d 
Dragoon Guards, to be Lieut. vice Thornhill, who exchanges ; Ensign G. V. Seale, 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hlaviland ; G. H. Wilkinson, Gent. to be Ensign by pur- 
vice Seale. 72d Poot—Assist. Surg. A. D. Home, from the 3d West India Regt. 
to be Assist.-Surg. vice Irwin, deceased. 82d Foot—Lieut. L. F. Bernard to be Pay- 
master, vice Mockler, who has retired upon half-pay. 9Ist Foot—P. J. Dunbar, 
Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Johnstone, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
3d West India Regt—J. B. Knott, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice F. J. 
Byrne superseded, being absent without leave ; Acting Assist.-Surg. W. J. Fytfe to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Home, appointed to 72d Foot; Acting Assist.-Surg. G. Hyde to be 

Assist.-Surg. vice Lrowne, appointed to the Staff. 
Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. W. Browne, from 3d West 

. to the Forces, vice English, deceased, 
, smn Dp 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, December 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Denny and Sturdy, Battersea Creek Mills, millers—Gilbert and Webb, Beaminster, 





chase, 








India Regt. to be Assist.- 


surg 





surgeons —Chew and Wardle, Nottingham, cotton-agents—Daniels and Cooper, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, paper-stainers—Collard and Co. Liverpool, metal-dealers; as far as 
regards J. Beazley— Docker and Smart, Birmingham, factors—Oliver and Son, Bury 


Street, plumbers— Lesingham and Lye, Cook's Court, law-stationers- Breen and Deve- 
reux, Castlebridge, merchants—T. and J. Antony, Manchester, woollen-manutacturers 
—Dodd and Topham, Manchester, warehousemen— Horner and Harvey, Gloucester, 
attornies--J. G. and J. Swainson, Liverpool, woollendrapers—T. and W. Laurence, 
Maidstone, grocers—Warden and Ovingt»n, Liverpool, brokers—Lodge and Booth, 
Huddersfield, fancy-waistcoat-manufacturers—C. and N. Page, Ware, maltsters—Mou- 
sell and Thompson, Park Street, Camden Town, hairdressers —Ynishir Coal Company, 
Ystradyfodeg, Glamorganshire ; a3 far as regards E. M. Williams— Edwards and Selby, 
Spalding, attornies ; as far as regards W. Edwards— Neale and Sharp, Red Lion Square, 
Curtis and Sons, Finsbury Street, St. Luke's, curriers ; as far as regards 
J. Curtis—Curtis and Chubb, Yeovil, hairdressers—Jackson and Little, Sheffield, 
woollendrapers—W. and D. Inglis, Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, victuallers—West- 
ley and Co. Biggleswade, millers—Young and Co. Leith, merchants, 
BANKAUPTS. 


accountants 





Bassano, Francis, Aston, coach-founder, to surrender Dec. 19, Jan. 16: solicitor, 
Mr. Allcock, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 
CLARK, THEODORE FREDERICK, Liverpool, milliner, Dec, 18, Jan. 18: solicitors, 


Messrs. Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury ; Mr. Tyrer, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr 
Morgan, Liverpool. 

FiaMan, James Brown, Little Chesterford, lime-burner, Dec. 12, Jan. 19: solicitors, 
Mr. Thurgood, Old Broad Street ; Messrs. Thurgood, Saffron Walden ; official assignee, 
Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

Gut, Joun, Kildwick, Yorkshire 
Smith, Holborn; Mr. Spencer, Keig 
assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

GREENING, LEoNARD, Stroud, saddler, Dec. 19, Jan. 18 : solicitors, Messrs. Blower 
and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Mr. Kearsey, Stroud ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol, 

Isaacs, SAMUEL, Bristol, jeweller, Dec, 19, Jan. 16; solicitors, Messrs. Linklaters, 
Charlotte Row ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Jounson, ALFRED, Liverpool, victualler, Dec. 15, Jan, 9: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson 
vnd Co. Temple; Mr. Grocott, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Lintey, WILLtAM, Conisbrough, Yorkshire, sithe-manufacturer, Dec. 23, Jan. 27: 
solicitors, Mr. Duncan, Buckingham Street; Mr. Fernell, Sheffield; official assignee, 
Mr. Freeman, Sheffield. 

M‘Cann, WiLi1aM, Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 18, Jan. 9: 
and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Lowndes and Co. Liverpool; 
Bird, Liverpool. 

MILLaGE, Joun, Cheltenham, grocer, Dec. 21, Jan. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Norcut, 
Queen’s Square; Mr. Boodle, Cheltenham ; official assignee, M1. Acraman, Bristol, 

PALLIsTeR, BLapes, Gravesend, innkeeper, Dec. 13, Jan. 12: solicitors, Mr. Soath- 
gate, Barnard’s Inn; Messrs. Southgate and Son, Gravesend; official assignee, Mr. 








l-merchant, Dec. 18, Jan. 15: solicitors, Mr. 
Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official 


coal 
hley ; 











solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe 
official assignee, Mri 


| Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 


Suarpe, WiLLiaM, Luton, plumber, Dec. 15, Jan. 19: solicitor, Mr, Clarke, Feather- 
stone Buildings; ofhcial assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

VALLIs sen., Jonn, Sparkford, Somersetshire, cheese-dealer, Dec. 2) 
tors, Messrs Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Parsons, Langport; 
Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

WALTERS, WILLIAM Barices, Skipton, cotton-spinner, Dec. 
Messrs. Cragg and Jayes, Bedford Row ; 
assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Waicnt, Ricnarp, Badwell Ash, Suffolk, baker, Dec. 10, Jan. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Chilton and Co. Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 28, Phillips, Three Colt Street, Limehouse, victualler—Dec. 28, Whitely, Water- 
man’s Fields, Woolwich, victualler—Dec. 27, Harwood, Oxford Street, saddier—Jan. 
3, Wilkinson, Brymbo, Denbighshire, ironmaster— Dec. 29, Hulme and Braggard, Liver- 
pool, rope-manutacturers— Dec, 29, Forrest, Liverpool, glass-merchant—Jan. 3, Gibson 
and M‘Glasson, Liverpool, silk-mercers—Dec. 28, Edwards, Newton Abbott, coach- 
builder—Dec, 28, Bonifas jun. Dorchester, woollendraper—Jan, 10, Thompson, Hull, 
hosier. CERTIFICATES 

To be aranted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
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Feb. 2: 


solicitors, 
Messrs. Alcock and Dixon, Burnley; offici 











Dec. 27, Oxford, Hadleigh, glover—Dec. 26, Smith, Shide, Isle of Wight, brick 
maker—Dec, 29, Pratt, Liverpool, stock-broker—Dec. 28, Oldham, Liverpool, auc- 
tioneer— Dec. 27, Bonifas jun. Dorchester, woollendraper— Dec. 30, Hathaway, Great 


Shelsley, Worcestershire, grocer—Dec. 30, Ankrett, Walsall, spur-manufac turer— Dec. 
28, Gardmer, Manchester, share-broker—Dec. 27, Peters, Manchester, spirit-merchant 

Dec. 29, Reilly, Liverpool, coal-merchant. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Dec, 2. 

Wright and Clarke, Liquorpond Street, builders— Willis, King Street Terrace, New 
North Road, victualler—Schofield, Halifax, manufacturer—Walbauk, Stockport, cur- 
rier—Draper, Basingstoke, coach-maker— Price, Preston, innkeeper Holditch and Co. 
Bankside, cider-merchants— Morgan, Mansfield Place, Kentish Town, victualler—Shall- 
cross, Liverpool, provision dealer— Woodward, Newcastle-under-Lyme, plumber. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

West, London Terrace, Hackney Road, linendraper ; first div. of 3s. on new proofs, 
Dec. 9, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry— Richardson, Union 
Street, Spitalfields, glass-dealer ; second div, of 11d. and first and second divs. of 6s. 5d, 
on new proots, Dec. 9, and two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry— 
Pickford, West Derby, Liverpool ; first div. of 1}d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Wednes- 
day ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpoo!l—Lee, Liverpool, locker in her Majesty’s Customs ; second 
div. of 2s. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Rea, Liver- 
pool, plumber ; first div. of 3¢. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, 
Liverpool—Price, Holywell, Flintshire, grocer ; first div. of Tid. Dec. 13, or any subse- 
quent Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Jones, Liverpool, butcher ; first div. 
of 64d. Dec, 13, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool— Ww. and 8. 
Stokes, Liverpool, merchams ; div. of I1Zd. (in addition to 2s. 3d. and 11-16ths ofa 
penny in the pound on new proofs,) Dec. 13, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Mor-+ 
gan, Liverpool—Patterson, Liverpool, livery-stablekeeper ; first div. of 2s. $d. Dec. 13, 
or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Hayden, Liverpool, masters 
mariner ; first div. of 2}d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Livers 
pool—Evill and Dowglass, Vigo Street, Middl cloth f rs ; fourth div. of 
3d. Dec. 11, and two subsequent Mondays ; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Earle, Castie 
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Street, Long Acre, funeral-carriage-master ; first div. of 5s. Dec. 11, and two subse- 
quent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Ricketts and James, Moorgate Street, 
merchants ; second div. of 3d. Dec. 11, and two subsequent Mondays ; Mr. Cannan, 
Birchin Lane—Keen, Hillingdon, Middlesex, brickmaker ; tirst div. of 3s. Dec. 11, and 
two subsequent Mondays: Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Wells janior, Myddelton 
Place, Sadler’s Wells, victualler ; first div. 5s. 34d. Dec. 11, and two subsequent Mon- 
days; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Benbow, Lianidloes, Montgomeryshire, draper ; 
first div. of 1s. 4d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hebson, Manchester—W. Whitworth, Man- 
chester, and N. Whitworth, Drogheda, cornfactors ; second div. of ls. 5jd@ on the sepa- 
rate estate of W. Whitworth, any Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Baskerville, 
Liverpool, victualler ; first div. of 6s. 5d. Dec. 7, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Anderson, Glasgow, carter, Dec. 8, 29—M‘Keand, Glasgow, share-dealer, Dec. 12, 
Jan. 2—Couper, Crosslees, Renfrewshire, carter, Dec. 9, 30—Baxter, Coupar-Angus, 
vintner, Dec. 8, 29—Laidlaw, Glasgow, share-broker. Dec. 8, Jan. 2—Swan, Glasgow, 
victualler, Dec. 9, 30—Turnbull, Govan, spirit-dealer, Dec. 12, Jan, 16—Rain, Dumtries, 
brewer, Dec. 11, Jan. 4—Airth, Old Aberdeen, bootmaker, Dec, 9, Jan. 13. 





Friday, December 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

T. F. and W. J. Haslam, Reading, grocers —Fenwick and Kidd, North Shields, wine- 
merchants— Hall and Smith, London Colney, Hertfordshire, maltsters—Stanley and 
Jones, Wolverl Pp ists—Allen and Sons, New Bond Street, tailors— Dunstan 
and Co, Barnsley, iron-founders; as far as regards J. Mitchell and G. Ambler—J. and 
D. Wilder, Church Street, Kensington, linendrapers— Ward and Peek, Nicholl Square, 
machine-rulers—Gillot and Jennings, Sheffield, soda-water-manufacturers— Maddox 
and Vane, Liverpool, tailors—Pearce and Dunn, Bethnal Green Road, surgeons— Peiser 
and Heyward, Mancl , coach-lac facturers—Berry and Brokenshire, Market 
Street, Jermyn Street, carpenters—-Birchenough and Riseley, Macclesfield, silk-manu- 
facturers—Pollon and Co. Lombard Street, bootmakers 

DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY, 

Gaknoop, JamMEs Henry, Yaxley, grocer, Dec. 6. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Rosinson, BENJAMIN, [uddersfield, dyer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Amey, Joun Bippte, Liverpool, ship-broker, to surrender Dec. 28, Jan. 18 ; solicitors, 
Messrs. Tomlin and Co, Staple Inn; Messrs. Devonport and Collier, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

CaDMAN, Joun, Pontypool, wine-retailer, Dec. 22, Jan. 19: solicitors, Mr. Boykett, 
Chancery Lane; Mr. Ayre jun., Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

CuapMAan, Georce, Liverpool, victualler, Dec. 22, Jan. solicitors, Messrs. Maples 
and Co. Frederick’s Place; Mr. Green, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool. 

CLARK, Freprrick, Bentink Street, auctioneer, Dec. 20, Jan. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Phillips and Vos, Sise Lane; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhail Chambers. 

CoLesy, Taomas, Salford, cotton-spinner, Dec. 19, Jan. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Van 
Sandau and Cumming, King Street, Cheapside; Mr. De Lard, Manchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Corns jun., Witt1amM, Wolverhampton, builder, Dec. 21, Jan, 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

CROCKER, JAMES, Sherborne, innkeeper, Dec. 19, Jan. 17: solicitors, Mr. Combe, 
Staple Inn ; Mr. Phillips, Weymouth; Mr. Terrell, Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Her- 
naman, Exeter. 

E1samM, WILLIAM, Liverpool, commission agent, Dec. 22, Jan. 12: solicitors, Mr- 
Carpenter, Staple Inn; Mr. Bretherton, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool. 

Gires, Joun, Shoreditch, clothier, Dec. 20, Jan. 23: solicitor, Mr. Macnamara, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Haxpon, Georce, Preston, joiner, Dec. 22, Jan. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Chester and 
Co. Staple Inn ; Messrs. Haydock and Son, Preston; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester. 

Hakgnison, Jostas Tuomas, Haydon Street, Minories, cooper, Dec. 15, Jan. 16: 80- 
licitor, Mr. King, Great St. Helen’s ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Haworth, Joun, Stone Fold Mill, Hasi Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Dec. 19, 
Jan. 10 : solicitors, Mr. Abbott, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; ; Mr. Slater, Manchester ; official 
assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Mayn, JEFFERY, Kayleigh, Essex, auctioneer, Dec. 13, Jan. 10: _ Solicitor, Mr. 
Chidley, Guildhall Chambers ; official i Mr. hall Street. 

GUILLAUME, WILLIAM Epwarp HouGuTon, Botley, Hampshire, oe 
Dec. 11, Jan. 15: solicitor, Mr. Guillaume, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street; official 
assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Hutton, RicuarD, Liverpool, painter, Dec. 28, Jan. 18 : solicitors, Mr. Walker, Fur- 
nival’s Inn; Mr. Bradley, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cavenove, Liverpool. 

Leatuam, Henky, Liverpool, builder, Dec. 28, Jan. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Cornth- 
waite and Wilson, Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Mr. Morgan, Live ‘ 

Pinney, Henry, Plymouth, grocer, Dec. 19, Jan. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Surr and 
Gribble, Lombard Street ; Mr. Elworthy, Plymouth; Mr, Terrell, Exeter; official as- 
signee, Mr. Hirtzei, Exeter. 

Ryper, Ricwaxp, Hull, grocer, Dec. 23, Jan. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Capes and Stew- 
art, Gray’s Inn; Messrs. Frost, Hull; official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

SLaNneEyY, Joun, Wellington Place, Hackney, cabinet-maker, Dec. 18, Jan. 22: solici- 
tor, Mr. Roscoe, Worship Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

THompson, LEONARD, Westbromwich, coach-spring-maker, Dec. 21, Jan. 13: solici- 
tors, Mr. Bolton, Dudley; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore. Birmingham, 
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DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 9, Joslin, Stanbourne, Essex, sheep-dealer—Jan. 16, Beilby, Leeds, flax-spinner 

—dJdan. 9, R. and F. Glover, Leeds, dyers—Dec. 30, Bowdler, Shrewsbury, jeweller, 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 29, Chappell, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, stock-broker—Dec. 30, Billin- 
gay, Commercial Road East, ironmonger—Jan. 6, Knights, Ipswich, victualler—Dec. 
30, Elliott, East Ham, cattle.dealer—Jan. 22, Petty, Gargrave, Yorkshire, farmer—Jan. 
2, Holden, Preston, tobacconist—Jan. 3, Maury, Liverpool, merchant—Jan, 4, Rees anc 
Roberts, Liverpool, joiners—Jan. 5, Watkinson, Leicester. 

10 be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Dec. 29. 

Stokes, Bishopswearmouth, shipowner—Johnston, Stamford, hosier—--Manby, Strand, 
oilman Br _W ley -cum-Shuttleworth, Lancashire, paper-maker—Bod- 
dington, Salford, baker— Ash, White Lion Street, Pentonville, corn-merchant— Harper, 
Chancery Lane, commission- agent—Imeary, East Jarrow, Durham, alkali-manufac- 
turer— Moyle, Penryn, Cornwall, ironmonger-—Browne, Amble House, Northumber- 
land, shipowner—Hosken, Southampton, builder—Holt, bury, tailor—Webber, Chel- 
tenham, grocer—Strongitharm, Walsall, brewer—Benson and Kinsman, Leeds, linen- 

pers DECLAKATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Clothier, Quickset Row, New Road, statuary; first div. of 4d. any Saturday; Mr. 
Green, Guildhall Chambers—Groves, Millbrook, Hampshire, seed-crusher; first and 
final div. of 4s. 3d. towards the tirst div. of 8s. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Guildhall 
Chambers-—Webb, Shaftesbury Crescent, Pimlico; first div. of ls. €d. any Saturday ; 
Mr. Green, Guildball Chambers—Clarke, Dorking, printer; first div. of 3s. any Satur- 
day; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Monson, East St. Manchester Sq. builder ; first 
div. of 2s. 3d. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers—Grinsell, Wolverhamp- 
ton, grocer; first div.of 3s. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham- Willis, King 
Street Terrace, Islington, victualler; first div. of 3s. 3d. any Saturday; Mr. Green, 
Guildhall Chambers—A. and R. Halliley, Wigton, calico-printers; third and final div. 
of 7d. and 11-16ths of a penny (in addition to first and second divs. of is. 2d. and 2s. 3d. 
on new proofs), Dec. 9, and any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Evans, Heanor, Derbyshire, builder; first div. of 2s. ild Dec. 9, 23, 
and subsequently on every alternate Saturday until Nov. 1849; Mr. Bittleston, 
Nottingham—Scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fruiterer; second and final dividend of 
2s. §d. (in addition to Is. 11d. previously declared), Dec. 9, or any subsequent Satur- 
day ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Dove, Darlington, tanner ; first div. of Is 6d. 
on new proois only, Dec. 9, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne—Forster, Hartburn, Northumberland, banker; first div. of 20s. on new proofs, 
Dec. 9, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle- -upon-Tyne— Ramsay, 
Great Russell Street, fishmonger ; first div. of 4s. 11}d. on any Wednesday ; Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghal) Street—sarson, Brunswick Place, City Road, vinegar-dealer ; second 
div. of 1jd. on any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Morton, Penton- 
ville Hill, victualler; first div. of 1s. 103d. on any W ednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basing- 
hall Street. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Railton, Glasgow, writer, Dec. 15, Jan. 5— Macdonald, Loch-Inver, farmer, Dec. 15, 
Jan. 8—Waitt, Edinburgh, cabinet-maker, Dec. 14, Jan. 4—Barnet, Glasgow, superin- 
tendent of buildings, Dec. 15, Jan. 19—Paterson, Old Monkland, Lanarkshire, farmer, 
Dec. 13, Jan. 3—Adams, Perth, coal-merchant, Dec. 12, Jan. 3— men, Leith, mer- 
chant, Dec, 13, Jan. 2—Ogg, Aberdeen, land-surveyor, Dec. 11, Jan. 8. 














PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 







Ditto for Account.... 
3 per Cents Reduced. 
33 per Cents... 
Long Annuities . 
Bank Stock,7 per 
India Stock, 10$........ ° 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 24d. perdiem . 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent............+. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 








































































RIOR. ccccsccsesese.coes 5p. ci! a Massachusetts pinay Doll 
Belgian .. saceseunse 4 on | 72 «|, Mexican . = 5 pct | “na 
Ditto...... eeeeeeeees . 2 - — || Michigan.......... o:8 @ Fhe, 
Brazilian ...... 5 — | 7/4 | Mississippi (Sterling) Ye 
Buenos Ayres .. eee 6 204 |, New York (1858). .. S on 1 
Chilian .....0000 s.cceseees 6— | Sig | Ohio... .  ceees. 6=— | sera 
Danish . cove 3 =— | 62 | Pennsylvania...... 5 = 66 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) . ee 2% — | 474 | Peruvian .... .... A @ 374 
Ditto. wi = | 772 Portuguese 5 = oy 
French . —- | — Ditto ...... 3=— | ae 
Ditto....... - | _ Russian . t-_ 1018 
Indiana (Sterling) . - — || Spanish 6 - li 
Ulinois . - — || Ditto. . erses 3- 2g 
Kentucky —- | 894 || Ditto Passive) ceeee ° } 3 
Louisiana (Sterling)........6 — | 85 Ditto (Deferred) ° disiee sees 
Maryland (Ste “eee 5- 70 Venezuela Active bandventenae 4 4h 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Bankxs— 
Caledonian. .....+-+- cece © eee] 193 DER, . 0c ancecssesccces — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. ars | 3b British North American ...... — 
Eastern — eee seco 1g CED. concodectecencencans — 
Great Northern . 6g Commercial of London ........ ome 
Great North of England . 222 London and Westminster ..... 208 
Great Western .. ... «.. 743 London Joint Stock ....+..... ou 
Mulland Selby..... .... 96 National of lreland.... — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . _ National Provincial ,.. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... — Provincial of Lreland. bese 
London Brighton and South Coast! 259 Union of Australia . 23 
London and Blackwall. ........ | 4 Union of London .... ........ 10g 
London and North-western ..... | 11yg Mines— 
Midland. .. «...+. oo.eel 73 Bolanos .....6. seeesess eevcce ° % 
North British ........0.-eseeeess 1-3 Brazilian Imperial . 7 
Northern and Eastern ..... ° a —_ Ditto (St. John Del Rey 1243 
South-eastern and Dover ...... 22 Cobre Copper — 
South-westerm ........65 ee eens Soe MiscELLaNtovs— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..| 259 Australian Agricultural... .... ——s 
York and North Midland ....... 49 Camada ....- ssseceesse- o sees 2 
Docxs— General Steam ....... . — 
East and West India. .. 118 Peninsular and Oriental it 
London ....-....+++ . -| —— | Royal Mail Steam............ .) 4s 
St. Katherine.. ......... sescess ! 71 South Australian............+. SC — 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, ~ 3 i for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 2d day of December 184 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


Notes issued ..ssee-ceeeeeeees £27,415,840 Government Debt .......++++ anams, Ko 





Other Securities ......... 
Gold Coin and Builion . ° sper aes 
Silver Bullion ......... 507, 


£27 415,840 £27 415,840. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital. + £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 








RB .c0s e020 © 3,360,147 | cluding Dead Weight Annuity)£13,329 012 
Public ang 6,210,515 | = Securities ....... seseee 10,712,867 
Other Deposits ........+.+++ 9,515,127 | Notes ...... . ..... ++ 10,085,005 
Seven Day and other Bills.... 1,036,619 | Gold ‘and Silver Coin ; evece cece 551,418 

— | __— 
£34,981,408 | £34,981 408 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. Per METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 i? — | Copper, British Cakes £79 i 0. 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal eer © 0 O | fron, British Bars.... 610 0., 
New Dollars .... 0 4 93 | Lead, Kritish Pig 
Silver in Bars, * - +O 4119] Steel, English coscecee 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, December 8. 
. 8 . & . & 
. 360038 | Oats, Feed. 17 to18 








Ww ong R. New dtodd 24 to26 Maple. 
Fin eee 25—26 White..... 30—32 Fine. 18-19 | 
++. 30 —32 Boilers ... 33~—35 Poland . 20-21 
Malt, Ord.... 54—56 | Beans,Ticks. 28 —29 Fine. 21—22 
. Fine ...... 68—60 Old . ..... 32-34 Potato 23-24 
eum New. . 60—54 | Peas,Hog ... 35—37 Harrow 21—33 Fine. 24—25 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. 


DUTY ON FPOREIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 










Wheat..... Sls. 4d.] Rye ... .... 30s. 6d ye .. 
Barley..... 331 | Beans .... .. 37 1 | Beans . 
Oats... ... 204 | Peas ........ 403 | Peas ... 


Weekly Averages for the Week endivg December 2. 
§ Wheat, 50s.3d.—Barley ,32¢. 0d —Vats, 19s. 1ld.—Rye, 318. 24.— Beans, 36s. 24 









FLOUR. ! PROVISIONS. 
Town-made +. persack 46s. to 49s. | Butter—Best Fresh, lis_ 6d. per dos. 
BeeORES 20002000. cece cseccscee 43 —45 | Carlow, 4l. 0s. to 4i. 4s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship ° — 43 | Bacon, Irish .. 
— an Stocktom ........ — 40 | Cheese,Cheshire .. 
seeeerces + per quarter * — @ Derby Plain 
Pollard, fine.. 0 — © | Hams, York . 


Bread, 64d. to 8d. the 4d. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 8s. 64 to 9s. od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoarte ann rw eae e SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Cattie at 











sd. #8. da, eo@ eH «4. Sui THFLELD. 
Beef... 3 0to3 4to3 8 ..... 21003 God 4 Friday Monday. 
Mutton 30-3 6—4 0 34—4 2—5 ©] Beasts 915 ..... 4,033 
Veal.. 3 O0—3 8—4 2 3 8—4 2—4 6] sheep. 4,540 ..... 22,300 
Pork 40—-48—5 0 46—4 &8—5 4 | Caives. 140 ..... 110 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 0—0 0 oo—0 © 0] Pigs... 260..... 245 
* To sink the offal, pers ib 
POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 48s. to 65s. York Regents .. --perton.100s. to 160% 
Choice ditto... 52 — 120 } Scotch Reds .... . » . 90 ~—110 
Sussex Pockets . sreee 45 — 59 | Devons... ...eeeceeee ieee oer O — 0 
Fine ditto ....cc.cccercccsece $i — 120 | Keni and Essex Whites 80 -—100 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 















CUMBERLAND. SmIrerievo. WiTEcharEt. 
Hay, Good ...cceeceeesee Tle. to 778 72s. to 74s. . nevevencn toe 68s. 
Inferior 48 — 63. - 0 
New 2.6 seeee - 0 ° - oO 
Clover.  ..+ --eecee 90 — 95 40 — 10 
Wheat Straw.. secseceess 28 — 32 20 — @ 
‘powend penne CANDLES. a 
Rape Oil ove “gens cwt. £1 16s. 6d.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. os to Os. om 
Refined - 116 6 Congou, fine....... «+++ i =-8§ 
Linseed Oil .. 120 Souchong, fine . a 3 —-3 ‘ 
Linseea Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 eooed * In Bond—Duty 2s. ‘a. per ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. 0d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 5is a 100s. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. Good Ordina: TY ccs cee eee 250 Od. wo 308. 
C wale, Hettom .....5 cceeseeeee Ie. Sd, Sugar, Muscovado, per ‘owt.. 2le. Madd 
Weeocccccescoces-cce-cosce . 17s. 94. West India Molasses..... 14s. 04. to 17s. 64+ 





Pe 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.— 

GRAND BAL MASQUE. M. JULLIEN has the honour 

announce that the Grand Annual Bal Masque will take 

be e on Monvax [8th Decemper, and begs to assure the No- 

lity, Gentry, and his Patrons in general, that the entertain- 

t will be one of unequalled brilliancy. Tickets for the 

any 10s. 6d. ; Spectators, Dress Circle, 5s.; Boxes 3s. ; Lower 

Gallery, 2s.; Upper Ditto, 1s. ; Private Boxes from 3. 3s. up- 
wa 


werds,__ - com 
HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.— 
LAST WEEK. M. JULLIEN'S BENEFIT.—M. Jct- 
x begs most respectfully to announce, that his benefit will 
take place TOMORROW, Moxpay Decemuen 11th 1845, being 
most positively the Last Night but Five of his Concerts. M. 
ruien has composed, expressty for this occasion, a New 
GALEDONIAN QUADRILLE, founded on Scotch Melodies, 
which wil! be played for the First Time. The Programme 
will also include, a New Polka entitled the “ Caroline "— 
the “Drum Polka “—Beethoven's celebrated Symphony in 
C. Minor, by the combined power of the Concert Band and 
the Four Military Rands—* God save the Queen "'—the 
“army " Quadrille, &c. &c. Full particulars will be found in 
the Bills of the Day. 














XETER HALL.—On Tuurspay Evenina, 
Decempen 2!, 1848, will be performed, (for the first time 
in Engiand,) Mendelssohn's Sacred Cantata, LAUDA STON. 
(Composed for the Festival at Li¢ge in '846.) Adapted to Eng- 
lish words by W. Bartholomew, Esq. To he follow ed by Han- 
del's ALEXANDER'S FEAST. Principal Vocal Performers— 
Miss Birch, Miss E. Birch, Mrs. Noble, (late Miss Duval,) Mr 
Lockey, and Mr. Whitworth. The Chorus will consist of the 
members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper School. The Orchestra 
will be complete inevery department. Lea*er, Mr. Willy ; Con- 
ductor, Mr John Hullah. Prices of Admission : One Shilling ; 
Half-a-Crown ; Five Shillings. Tickets may be had of Mr 
Parker, 445, West Strand; 9, Exeter Hall; of the principal 
Musicsellers ; and at the Apollonicon Rooms,1}01, St. Martin's 
Lane. Sa se ine 
UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.— 
The NOMINATION of the several PROFESSORS in 
the above Colleges being now about to take place, such Can- 
didates for Professorships as may not have already made »p- 
plication, *re hereby directed to send in their Testimonials 
to the Office of the Chief Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or 
before Satunpar the 30th of Decemnen 1848 
The following is a list Of the Professorships to which ap- 
pointments will be made in each College, and of the annuai 
salaries severally attached to them— 





























The Greek Langnage........ £250 
The Latin Language .. ..... a eebdinn 250 
History and English Literature . . 250 
Logic and Metaphysics ......... 250 
Mathematics. ......... 250 
Natural Philosophy . 250 
Chemistry ... ...... +++ 200 
Anatomy and P ++» 200 
Natural History . ee 200 
Modern Languages.... . . ...-.--.... 200 
Mineralogy and Geology, and Curator- } 200 
ship of Museum.... ......- «+++ ibe 

Jurisp udence and Political Economy... 150 
English Law ........... © eeses c.cove BD 
Civil Engineering .. ....... 150 
i) 150 

100 

Pra: tice of Medicine 100 
Fractice of Surgery 100 
Materia Medica... 100 
100 


Mid sifery ... ....-.++-- osee se 08 

Each Professor will be entitled to receive, in addition to 
the Salary attached to his Chair, the regulated Class Fees 
paid by the Students attending his Lectures. 

The Classes in the Queen's Colleges will open for public in- 
struc'ion in the month of October 1819. 

Matricu'ated Students in Arts, Medicine, and Law, on com 
pleting the precribed courses of education, will be entitled to 
receive degrees from the Queen's University in Ireland. 

A Prospectus, containing the regulations with regard to 
Scholarships, Degrees, the Courses of Education. &c. may be 
had on application to Mr. Avex. Tuom, 57, Abbey Street, 

Jublin. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 

for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamer, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the mon’h 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 




















Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence | 


to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's 8: 1ers. 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2° thand 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Plans of the Vessels, Kates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


Tr 
TEW ART-MANUFACTURES. 
THE GREEK SLAVE. A Statuette in Parian. By 
Hinam Powers. 15 inches high. Price 42s. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, as a Sailor. A Statuctte in 
Parian, 13 inches high. Price 31s. 6d 
ILLUMINATED BREAD PLATTERS, 
coloured inlaid ornament, from 15s. to 25s 
CARVED BREAD PLATTERS, from 1s. 6d. to 21. 28. 
BREAD KNIFE, with carved handle, from lis. to 30s. 
Sold by Joseru Cunpatr, 12, Old Bond Street. 


— - 
IMBIRD’S MAGNUM BONUM PENS.— 
One dozen Pens and Holder for Sixpence, 5s. the gross. 
Stationery, Travelling Writing-desks, ‘lope and Dressing 
cases, Ladies’ Companions, Portfolios ¢ Hlotting- books, 
inkstands, Gold and Silver ever pointed Pencil-cases, Pearl 
and Ivory Tablets, &c. ; Bibles and ’rayers, in plain and ele- 
gant bindings. Name-plate engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best 
cards, 2s.6d. ; superfine letter-paper from 6s. the ream ; note 
paper, from 3s. the ream ; with every article of stationery of 
the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limutan’s, 143, Strand, 
facing Catherine Street. Envelopes, 6d., 9d., and Is. the 100. 












with borders of 





















R STOPPING DECAYED TEETH, Price 
2s 6d.—Patronized by her Majesty, his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and H.R H the Dutchess of Kent. Mr Txo- 
™uAs How+rp's SUCCEDANEU M, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, 
however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft 
state, without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard 
asthe enamel, and will remain firm in the Too*h for many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
Progress of decay. All persons can use Mr. Howard's Suc 
cedaneum themselves with ease, as full directions are en- 
closed. Price 2s. 6d. Prepared only by Mr. Thomas Howard, 
Surgeon-lentist, 17,George Street, Hanover Square, who will 
send it into the country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, 
gent Street; Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Starkie, 4, 
Strand ; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Johi.soa, 6%, Cornhill ; and all 
Medicine vendors. Price 2s. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to 
supply the loss of Teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, 
without springs or wires. This method does not require the 
Extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation 
ay George Street, Hanover Square. At home 
4. 




















EW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIPS.— 


First Class Passenger Ships will be despatched from the 
Port of London for the Company's Settlements in New Z 
land on the First Monpays respectively in the Months of Fr- 
pacar, Arait, Jone, Avovst,Ocroner, and Decempen, 1819. 

Rates of Passage, Provisions included— 





Chief Fore 
From each Person Cabin. Cabin. Steerage 
14 Years old, and upwards...... 45) 3 25) 2 18)% 
7 Years old, and under 14. - 3702 08 1008 
1 Year old, and under 7.. - 6S Mis 845 
Under | Year old........ .- = , o oo oO \ 3 








The Company will appoint experienced Surgeons, and pro- 
vide Medicines, Medical Comforts, and an ample Dietary, for 
each Class of Passengers. 

x ght, Passage, or further information, apply at the 
and House; or to Mr. Josern Srayner, Broker, 110, 
rch Street, London. 

By order of the Court, Tomas Copnent Haninoton. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 

London, Ist Nov. 1845. 


TNGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

4 ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

Every description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad 

A comprehensive system of Loan in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities, and En- 
dowments J. Hitt Wietiams, Actuary. 
Oftices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 

Street, City. Edinburgh: 126, Princes Street. 


‘Ne KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Fall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 
4, College Green, Dublin 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by act of Parliament in (834, af 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com- 
mencement ; 

ITs ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 94,0001 

In i841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat 
ing class from the time they were effected to the Sist Dee 
1840, and from that date to 3!st Dec. 1847, 23/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on the 6th July 
1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
3ist Dec. 1547, is as follows— 




















Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
Assured. Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 

in 1841. in 1848 at death. 

£.s8.d £ «a £ sd 
5,000 13 yrs. 10 mths. 683 68 787 190 6470168 
5,000 =-12 years O00 787 100 6,257 100 
5,000 30000 747 10 0 6.057 10 0 
5,000 100 0 0 787 100 5.887 le O 
5,000 ones 675 00 5475 00 
5,000 450 00 540 090 
5,000 2 years 225 00 6.225 00 


The premiums nevertheless are on the most mourrate scale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five ¥ 
where the Insurance is for | No entrance money or ch 
except the policy stamp. Every information will be afforded 
on application +o the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 
r Lb b> > 
YROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
London. Establ shed 1806 > 1,236 0002, 
Annual! Income, 140,900. uses ared, 743,000/, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000/, 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Dnrectors 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Cheirman 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman 
Henry b. Alexander, Esq Esq 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | Geor , Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq 
William Judd, Esq. | William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Rart Capt. W. John Williauws. 
John A. Kew mt, Esq. Managing Director 
Physician—John Mac M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square 
The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 
The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums 
Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Lo 
been in existence for five years 
If a party neglect to pay for the rene ‘al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 
The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to cach party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contributed 
In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have de 
termined to adept the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the societr 
The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 


Policies existing at the present time 


























| Increase | Total sum pay | 

















s 
#4 Bonus’s | on ori i- jable to which tu 
Z3 added. [nal insur ture bonuses 
| ance. will be added 
£ £ «. d| Percent £eada 

| soe] 41510 2] 83.10 | 91510 2 

| 900 98212 1 9.17 sz 12 1 

| 1200 | Léa 6 6 26.65 260 5 6 | 
1600 1328 58 6 83.02 2928 8 6 
2000 | 196 13 5 | 95.33 3908 13 5 
5000 | 3558.17 6 | 7..17 | e558 17 8 | 
gm) | 2541 3 6 84.7 | 541 3 6 











UIE UpOl ay 
cipal towns 
50, Regent 


sand full particulars tay & 
plicatic » the Agents of the Office in all the pr 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 
treet. 
I ORIZONTAL WATCHES, carefully finished, 
with engine-turned cases, jewelled in four holes, going 
barrel to continue the action of the Watch - hile winding, 
are offered, price in Silver Cases, 3/. 10s. each ; or in Gold 
Cases, Six Guineas each. These elegant little Watches will 
be found to perform very correctly, and « printed undertaking 
is given with fixed terms on which they will always receive 
ttention required.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. Watch- 
rs, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch 
t), London, N.B. Secondhand Watches purchased in 
exchange. 
] ROPSICAL AFFECTIONS CURED BY 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of this direful dis 
ease are various; it is often engendered by the morbid state of 
the system, whereby the free circulation of the bood is im 
paed, or it may originate from some preceding complaint 
The first thing to be done in order to effect a cure, § to re- 
move any obstructions, by purifying the blood, and causing 
the discharge of the superabundant fluids from the body; for 
this purpose take Holloway’s Pills, as they possess such cleans 
ing properties that the Dropsical patient is gradually restored 
to health, and the whole frame is permanently renovated. 
These ills may be safely taken by Male or Female at all pe- 
riods of life. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hot- 
Lowar’'s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 














| 











s may be obtained upon them after they have | 





, , , . 
PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Sci- 

. entific Gentleman hasa VACANCY for a PUPIL. Pre- 
mium 3007. This embra- es a certain appointment after two 
years of 1001. a year, with a probable one of 500i. a year. An 
introduction to the fi st commercial and landed interests of 
the country, and a sound education in practical Chemistry. 
Apply to Mr. Banpwett, 4, Great Queen Street, Westminster. 


. vo Ay : 

THE PRESS.—A GENTLEMAN desires to 

PURCHASE the COPYRIGHT and MATERIAL of a 
Journal of LIKERAL Principles, returning a clear profit of not 
less than 300/. per Annum. A journal published in a Sea Port 
would be preferred. Direct proposals, with name and address, 
to Zera, care of Messrs. Banker and Wurre, 33, Fleet Street. 
Communications will receive strict confidence. 








. ww 2 * as 
HE NICOLL.—This is an abbreviation of 
the title given toa Patented Outer Coat, called “ The 
Nicoll’s Chlamys Paletot,” the said curtailment being first 
suggested in the daily correspondence of the several ag nts 
appointed under the above patent ; and it will, no doubt, be 
generally adopted in preference to the name in full, through 
being more convenient to use. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
observe that although the original title may thus be cut 
down, the Patentees will not hesitate duly to forward, upon 
app! cation to their warerooms, 114, 116, 120, Regent street, 
2 





2, Cornhill, the useful and elegant garments in question, 
though a very blue, oreven a rather green Nicoll be desired. 


Te ERE is a double use and purpose in the 

NICOLL, or PATENT CHLAMYS PALETOT ; in other 
words, the same garment can be used as a warm weather 
Overcoat, and will look equal y well asa light Paletot (used 
in walking, &c.) ; indeed, tor the latter purpose it represents 
the popular and fashionable Registered Paletot, which, when 
it is de irable to form into a warm winter garment, U e same 
is transformed ino the Nicoll by the simple addition of a 
wadded interlining, which is incurporated with the lighter 
Coat in a most perfect and original manner; this can be at- 
tached or detached without the least trouble to the wearer, 
A most moderate price is fixed for these two garments in one 
viz. Three Guineas. It has been secured from imitation by 
Royal Letters Patent, and can be had in London only, of 
Messrs. Nicoct, 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 





ges of the CLERICAL, LEGAL, and 
MEDICAL PROFESSIONS, it is presumed, will all 
their patronage to the new patented invention 
‘The Nicoll,” inasmuch that, besides its soberness of 
colour, (a black or almost invisible green, or dark b ue,) and 
unpretending appearance, it is the only garment extant which 
presents to gentl men thus engaged a proper defence against 
the illsarising from a variable climate (the origin of colds, &c.) 
To these it is said professional men are more susceptible than 
others, arising from close study, and their otherwise general 
sedentary L«bits; now, should the morning atmosphere be 
mild or warm, and the latter part of the day cold, the Nicoll 
is a garment that will provide for both contingencies. How 
this is effected is more f diy described, with the prices, in one 
of the accompany ing advertisements 
T° MERCHANTS, STOCK-BROKERS, 
UNDERWRITERS, &c. going to or returning from the 
City, as also all others requiring a warm wrapper or overcoat 
mornings and evenings, but whose bustling avocations during 
midday, by inducing a proper circulation of blood, the posses- 
son of a lighter Paletot « ould then be desirable, as too often 
the case. the stid warm coat is suddenly thrown aside, and 
much risk to bodily health incurred. The price of this gar- 
m nt is given in the annexed Advertisement, but it cau only 
be hed in Lon on, of the Patentees, Messrs. Nrcout, 114, 116, 
120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


| AILWAY TRAVELLERS pronounce the 
NICOLL, or PATENT CHLAMYS PALETOTD, to be 
indispensable to their comfort upon a jouraey for the five 
following reasons: — 
Pirst—It is a warm overcoat 
Secondly—It can be converted into a light overcoat at the 
journey's end. 
Thirdly—If travelling by night 
when an ordinary hat is irksome, a portion of the lining 
which is perfeetly concealed till required) can then be brought 
out and, by a ready anda most simple c ntrivance, can be 
converted into a graceful cap or hood, which effectually pro- 
tects the head, cars, neck, from cold draughts of air 
Fourth!y—It has a pocket protector, which, as its name would 
from loss the railway tic rT loose cash, &e. 
he last, though not least, important dist m presented 
by the Nicoll, beyond anything of its nature ever laid before 
the public, consists in its moderate price, already submitted in 
another advertisement (to which add half «a guinea for the 
Chilamys Hood). Indeed, was not the sale of thousands con- 
ited, Messrs. Nicoll would lose rather than be fairly re- 
ated by the low prices quoted 
A®& ENTS FOR NICOLLS’ PATENTS.— 
All those Firms throughout the various parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, who,up to the pres: nt time 
have held a local Agenc for the Sale of the above Patentees’ 
original and popular invention called the REGISTERED 
PALLTOT, &c. will also hold the appointment for the sale of 
all the new Patents, subject to the usual conditions. ntle- 
men non-residents in the Metropolis are constantly desiring 
that a mode of sclf-measurement should be published, as also 
the addresses of the country agents. The first-named object 
can be easily effected by means of public advertisement, asa 
description of the number of inches around chest and waist 
taken under the coat) wil! alone suffice ; but the names of all 
the »gents selling Nicoll'’s Patented Garments are too numer- 
ous to be described through the same medium ; however, the 
addre-s of the nearest shall be immediately forwarded upon 
appiication to Mess:s. Nicolls’ Countinghouse Department, 
iz, Regent Street, London. The following agents havea 
very large variety of the above goods always ready for in- 
spection, viz.:— 
Messrs. Macdona, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
Messrs. Wareing and New Str-et, Birmingham, 
Me-srs Dawbarn and Son, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
Messrs. | hristic and Son, George Street, Edinburgh. 
J. Bruce, Cape Town ©. Roth, Philadelphia. 
R. Rutherford, Hong Kong | D. Wilson and Co. Caleutta, 


\AUTION.—We, the undersigned, hereby 
declare our intention to institate Legal Proceedin, 
against any person or persons who, after the date of this no- 
tice, shall make, or cause to be made, any inf, ingement upon 
the Patent granted to us under the title of Impr vements in 
Garments, Pockets, &c. The said invention cons sts—Firstly, 
of a mode or modes of making or cons.ructing Garments for 
various parts of the human body ; and secondly, of a mode 
of making or constructing Pockets and other such 
s. The spirit of the Invention in the first part may 
ughly described as the adaptation of the lining of outer 
Coats or Pal, tots, &c. to a separate Garmentand purpose, and, 
in the second part, the Pockets or other such receptacies are 
prtected by the apertures to the same expanding to admit 
the hand. and immedia ely collansing upon its wi h trawal. 
We also hereby give notice that we have assumed original 
and descriptive titles as our trade-mark, whereby the said 
first and second p»rtso our invention may be always distin- 
guished ; that is to say, the first part is styled “ The Nicoll,” 
(being the abbreviation of the full title of the Nicol] Ch amys 
Patetot,) and the second part is called “ The Patent Pocket 
Protector; and further it is our intention to apply to the 
High Court of Chancery for Injunctions to restrain, &c. and 
to employ al! other legal means to prevent unauthorizet per- 
sons from applying «ither of these trade-marks or terms to 
other articles, or selling or offering for sale any garment, &c. 
being an infringement of the said patent, any by -uch acts 
tending to our injury and the deception of the public. 
Signed) H. J. and D. Nicott. 
120, Regent Street, London, Dec. |, 1648. 

















oreven in the day-time) 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 234, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 26th instant. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX.— 
will be published at Christmas.—Adverti-ements 
for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publish- 
ers before Thursday 21st, and Bills by Saturday 23d inst. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. Paternoster Row. 


PV ESIMINSTER and FOREIGN QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW.—BILLS and ADVERTISE- 


CXLVIL.— | 


| Authorities. 


MENTS for the ensuing Number are requested to be sent | 


FRIDAY the 22d instant.—GeorGe LUXFoRD, 


Whitefriars Street. Fleet Street. 


on or before 
Publisher, .. 


Third Edition, 2 vols 8vo. cl 
ISTORY of CIVILIZATION can PUBLIC 
OPINION. By W. A. Mackrnnon, M.P. F.R.S. 
CHARLES OLLIER, [8 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 
will be published in December, a Volume of Poetry, 
AREBELL CHIMES; or Summer 
I Memories and Musings. By A. J. SYMINGTON, 
_London: HovuLsTon and STONEMAN. 
In the pre 88, post Svo. with a Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 
HE PASTOR'S WIFE: a Memoir of Mrs. 
Sherman, of Surrey Ba eo By her Huspanp. 
London : CHARLES GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate Street Withont. 
i Just ready, in one volume, &vo. price 12s. 
AND AND CANVASS; a Narrative of Ad- 


ventures in Egypt, with a Sojourn among the 
Artists in Rome, &c. &c. With Illustrations. By Samvcet 





Bevan. 
London : CHARLES GILrin, 5, wee Street Without. 
MR. P. . JAME 
On Dec. 15, price od pt Illustrated, 


HE FIGHT of the FIDDLERS; a Comic 
Story. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of “ De 
YOrme,” &c. Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 
D. Bocuse, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. 
HE DREAM of the SOUL; and other 
Poems. By ALrrep Bate Ricuakps, Esq. Author 
of “ Croesus, King of Lydia,” a Tragedy ; “ Cromwell,” a 
Drama ; “ Death and the Magdalen,” and other Poems, &c. 
London: W. PrcKERING, Piccadilly. 


In the press, and will shortly be published, ied 
ETTERS TO A FEMALE FRIEND. By 
WittiamM Von He wa Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo.cloth. Als 
THE NEMEsiIs OF FAITH. 

Post 8vo. cloth. 
London : 


“By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 


| SOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


Ina few days. 
ICTURES FROM REVOLUTIONARY 
PARIS, Sketched during the first phasis of the 
Revolution in 1848. By J. PALGRAVE Supson, Esq. 
M.A. Author of “ Letters from the Danube,” “ Gisella,” 
&e. In two volumes, small Svo. 


_W™. I Brac KWoOOD and Sons, E dinburgh and London. — 
~ Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
NALYSIS AND THEORY OF THE 
EMOTIONS. By Georce Ramsay, B.M. 


Author 
of ** An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth,” 


&e. 
Lately published by the same Author, in 4to, price 2s. 6d. 
A CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES, 

A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; Loneman & Co. London. 
CHEAP EDITION OF MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S 
CROMWELL. 

This day is published, 

HE PROTECTOR: A Vinpicatron. 
By J. H. Merve D’Avsiene, D.D. In foolscap 

8vo. Price 2s. 6d. in printed wrapper in cloth, 
*,* The Library Edition in 8vo. price is still on sale. 
Edinburgh: OLiver and Boyp. London: Smmpxtn & Co. 


A STATE ENDOWMENT FOR THE [IRISH 
CLERGY.—Now ready, price ls. 
FEW WORDS ON A STATE ENDOW- 
MENT FOR THE IRISH CLERGY. 
By A Catno.tic Eccvestastic. 
“ A delirium of impiety.”— Zablet, Repeal Paper. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; M‘GLAsHan, Dublin ; 
and all Booksellers. 


~NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. ¢ 
DICKENS. 

On Tuesday the 19th inst. will be published, price Five 

Shillings, elegantly bound in cloth, with Illustrations 





+ 


CHARLES 


Now ready, 4to. ‘price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

NTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF 

GEOGRAPHY. By Avexanpek Reip, LL.D. Rec- | 
tor of the Circus Place School, Edinburgh. Containing 
10 beautifully coloured Maps, constructed from the best 
Also, a New Edition, reduced to 5s. of 

REID’s SCHOOL ATLAS of 
PHY; with an Index, containing the Names, properly 
accented, of the most important Places laid down in 
the Maps, the Countries in which they are situated, and 
their Latitude and Longitude. 

This Atlas contains 16 beautifully coloured Maps, con- 
structed from the best Authorities; of which those of 
Hindostan, United States and Canada, Australasia 
and Polynesia, and Palestine, have been recently added 

By the same Author, 

RUDIMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Edition. Is. 

OUTLINE of SACRED GEOGE APHY. Eight 
tion. 6. 

RUDIMENTS 
Edition. 6d. 

RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Edition. 2s. 


MODERN | 


Sixth 





of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. = Sixth 


Sixth 





KEY to Ditto. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Ottver and Borp. London: SImpxKry, 


| MARSHALL, and Co. 


pure 


| STON, 


by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. FRANK STONE, JOHN | 





Leecu, and Joun TENNIEL 
HE HAUNTED 
GHOST’S BARGAIN. 
Time. By CHAKLEs DICKENS. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


“MAN AND THE 


A Fancy for Christmas- 


This day ts published, in one vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
eee and ADVENTURES of SIR 

WILLIAM KIRKALDY of GRANGE, Knight, 
Commander of French Horse, 
cil, and Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


“ A stoute man, who always offered, by single combate | 


and at point of the sword, to maintain whatever he said.” 
Wa. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY LADY AMATEURS. 
HE BABES IN THE WOOD. Illustrated 
with Ten Original Designs, Etched on Steel. 
Colombier 8vo. price 1/7. 1s.; or Coloured after the 
Drawings, 22. 2s. 
es Throughout this charming work there is the highest 
feeling of art.”— Spectator. 
“Full of pathetic touches and illustrative thought is 
this work, which, therefore, we hail, not as the proof of 





Lord of the Secret Coun- | 


a lady’s taste, but as the evidence of an artist’s feeling.” | 


—Morning Post. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME. By Mrs. Dorset. 
luminated with Twelve large Border Designs, by her 
Grandniece Mrs. WALTER Warpe. 4to price 10s. 6d. 

IL! USTRATIONS TO SOUTHEY’S “ RODERICK.” 
Part I. By Miss NewpicaTe. Three Plates, with De- 
_— Letterpress, colombier 4to. price 7s. 6d. ; proofs, 

. 6d, 

JosEPH CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond Street. 


| 
lle | 


| RoBeRT WILLIAM BILLINGS and WILLIAM Burn, 


MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 
MHE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 


Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789. 
to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Arcui- 
BALD ALison, Esq. A New Edition, being the Seventh, 
in 20 vols. crown 8vo. with a copious Index. Price 6/ 


bound in cloth. 
TLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY Ol 
EUROPE. Constructed and arranged, under the 
direction of Mr. Alison, by ALEXANDER KeItTu JouN- 
ston, Esq. F.R.G.S. Author of “The National,” and 
Editor of “ The Physical Atlas.” Containing 100 Maps 

and Plans. 

In one volume, oblong crown, price 27. 12s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, uniform with the Seventh Edition of the His- 
“ye ; or on large paper, to range with the octavo editions, 





E PITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. For the use of Schools and Young 
len The Second Edition, In I vol. post 8vo. price 


7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
TLAS to THE EPITOME. Containing 
eleven coloured Maps. Crown 4to. price 7s. 
pu MILITARY LIFE of JOHN DUKE 
of MARLBOROUGH. With some Account of his 
Contemporaries. By ARCHIBALD ALIson, Esq. F.R-S. 
Author of “ The History of E "4 ” In 8vo. price 18s. 
with Map and Plans of Battles, 
TUE PRINCIPLES of POP ULATION, and 
their Connexion with Human Happiness. By 
ARCHIBALD ALtson, F.R.S. Author of “ The History of 


Europe.” 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 
THE MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PRO- 
FESSIONAT DUTIES of ATTORNIES and 
SOLICITORS. By Samvet WARREN, Esq. F.L.S. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. In feap. 8vo. 9s. 
By the suwe Avthor, 
EN THOUSAND A YEAR. A New 


Edition. A New Edition. 3 —_ feap. 8vo. 18s. 


Bu the same Autho 
DIARY of A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


\ New Edition. Complete in 2 vols. price 12s 
pue RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. In 3 vols, post &vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
MHE COURSE OF TIME. 

A Poem, in 10 Books. By Ropert PottoK, M.A. 
A New Edition, being the Nineteenth, in small 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


i POEMS and BALLADS of SCHIL- 
LER. Translated by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyt- 
TON, Bart. With a Brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo., price 17, Is. 

OMESTIC VERSES. By Detta. 

In 1 yol. feap. Svo. price 5s. bound in cloth. 
Puce »>HYSICAL ATI 
A Series of Maps and Illustrations of the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Natural Phenomena; em- 
bracing 1. Geology —2. Hydrography — 3. Meteorology 
—4. Natural History. By ALexanper Keira JonN- 
F.R.G.S, Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to 
her Majesty; Honorary Member of the Geographical 
Society, Berlin; and Author of the “ National Atlas.” In 

folio, half-bound Russia or Morocco, price 101. 10s. 


8 


4An. 


MODERN GEOGRA- 


ic NATIONAL ATLAS of HISTORICAL, 


COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
From the most recent and authentic sources, with an In- 
dex of upwards of 14,000 Names of Places, compiled 
from the Maps. By ALEXANDER Keiru JoOuNSTON, 
F.R.G.S. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. In imperial folio, half-bound Russia, price 8/. 8s. 

THE ANGLER’S COMPANION to the RI- 
VERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By Tuomas 
Top STopparT. In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

hy S OF THE DEER FOREST. 
A Selection from the Originai Poems of Joun 
SOBLESKI STUART and CHARLES EDWARD StTuaRT. With an 
Essay on Deer-stalking and RKoe-hunting. In two vo- 

lumes, ia 8vo. price 21s. 
DSON’S BAT; 


H Or Every-day Life Scenes in the Wilds of North | 


America. By RoBert M. BALLANTYNE. In crown Svo. 
price 9s. 
NCIENT AND MODERN ART. 


Historical and Critical. By Grorce CLEGHORN, 
Esq. of Weens. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
In two volumes, feap. 8vo. price 12s. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
AIRD. In 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
ARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL AN- 


Tilustrated by 
Archi- 
The first volume, containing sixty large Engravings 
on Steel and eighteen Wood-cuts. Price, in medium 4to. 
handsomely bound in cloth, 2/.; in imperial 4to. ditto, 
31. 4s.; in imperial 4to. ditto, India proofs, 4/. 14s. 

45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row. 


TIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. 


tects. 


iM 


B E NT 
WILL PUBLISH sata 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


THE FOL sattasiatsss NEW WORKs, 
J. W. WARRE TYNDALE 3 ISLAND OF 
SARDINI 

INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE 


MANNERS AND 


CUSTOMS OF THE SARDINI om Ke. &e. 
3 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, - 6d. bound 
I. Fe yenae 
MARTIN TOUTROND; ready. 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON IN 1831, 
From an lt ee ished French MS 





With Comic Illustrations, post 8vo, 10s. 6d ee 
ao ‘. neatly bound, 
REV. DALTON BARHAM’S LIFE oF 
THEODORE HOOK, 
2 vols. post Svo. 21s. bound. 
1v r 
A Second and Cheaper Edition of Mr. w snanewerent 
ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ‘ 
Revised and Corrected, 
3 vols. post Svo, with Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 
Vv. na fe F 
THE LILY OF Parts" *%" 
OR THE KING’S NURSE. 


The k 


By 


HOFFMAN’S WINTER. 


y the Author of “ Second Love,” “ 


VICISSITUDES OF 


(BENTLEY'S € eo r 


s Letters from the 

Danube,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 

vi 

“EL BUSCAPTE.” 

> eclebrated Author of 
t Svo. Ss. bound, 


CERVANTES’ 
lost work of t 
Quixote.” I 






“ Don 





vil [Now ready, 
THE ETERNAL clry, 








by James Wuirestps, QC. M.RLLA, 
Author of ** Italy in the Nineteenth Centary,” 
Post 8vo. 12s. bound, 
Vill. 
THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. A Novel. 
hy Mrs. Romer. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
1X- 
FRONTENAC; a Poem. 
AtrrReD B. SrTrReer. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. bound, 





rHE FAR WEST, 
Halt-a Crown, 
LIBRARY, No. VI.) 


Complete in 1 vol. 


LADY DACRE’ TALES OF A CHAPERONE. } 
Forming Volume Thth of “ The Standard Novels,” . 
5s. neatly bound. 
XII. 
WHAT T SAW IN CALIFORNIA, 
Complete in 1 vol. Half-a-Crown. 
(BENTLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY, No. VIL.) 


\ 


ILTON’S LV’ 





RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


THE ETCHING CLUB. 
ALLEGRO. _ Illustrated 


i! Etchings on Copper by 


NEW WORK BY 


with Thirty-one Origin 


the Ercaine CLus. The Text reprinted from the first 
edition. Colombier 8vo, boards, price 32. 4s. Proofs 
bound in Moroeco by Hayday, 4/. l4s. G¢. Folio Proofs, 
signed by the Artists, halt Moroceo, price 67. 6s, 


GRAY'’S ELEGY 
price 





tthe Artists’ Proofs, 
The smaller edition is 


A few Copi 
may still be had. 


mp ® 
5. Ss 


quite out of print. 


JoserpH CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond Street. 
ie PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANI- 
MATED NATURE. With 4,000 Wood-cuts. 
Price 34s. 6d. in 2 handsome Vols. cloth, or in 27 Parts 
price ls, each. 


The reader, 
session of 
ever been produced of pictorial 1 
important quadrupeds, birds, 
which fill the earth; with a corresponding description 
of the 


use ; 


that simplicity 
but especially to the 
beauties of God's creation. 


all, 


rPUE *1C 
By J. Krrro, 


Bible. 
forming a Scripture 
24s. or 14 Parts for 20s. 

The publication now submitted to Christian families 
is intended to present, 
engravings 
Prophecies, the Psalms, the Life of Our Saviour, 
Acts of his Apostles ; 
events recorded in Scripture, 
Natural 
quities which throw a light upon the 


of 


the 


with 


tinuing from number to number; each wamner forming, 


at the 
by far the most extensive cx 
presentations of 
lishes, reptiles, 


very smallest price, is put in pos- 
llection that has 
all the 
and insects 


—_— 


animal, its structure, its habits, 
not given in adry and repulsive 
which may furnish 
young, of 


its localities, its 
form, but with 
just conceptions to 
the wonders and 


a a 


C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 


PICTORIAL SUNDAY - BOOK. 
D.D. F.S.A. Editor of the Pictorial 
With 1,500 Wood-cuts and 13 coloured Maps, 
Atlas; price, in handsome cloth, 


at the very cheapest rate, a series 
of the Bible History, the 
and the 
exhibiting the scenes of the great 
the Customs of the Jews, 
lloly Land, and the Anti- 
Sacred Writings ; 
a body of Scriptural narrative and explanation, con- 


illustrative 


History of the 





as it is judged, a fitting portion for a Sunday’s leisure. ; 


THE 
with the Geography of the Holy Land, is sold separately, 
complete in 1 vol. price 7s. sewed, or 9s. cloth 


. 


elegant cloth, or in 27 Parts, re 
ve 


“The 


this 


a~ words, 
and read. 
of *‘ Animated Nature,’ 
world of * Art.’ 
thor « 
creation of 
earth is filled, 


the 


purposes of 
scheme of His Providence. 
same 
from the 
complete development of his {ntellectual powers; and, : 
through 
subdue the 
being, 
society, heaped up for him by the experi snee 
generations. 
Each has especial reference 
people, particularly of the young.”- 


SCRIPTURE ATLAS of 13 Coloured Maps, } 


C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 
PICTORIAL GALLERY OF 
With about 4,009 Engravings. 1/. 14s. 6d. in 2 
Is. each. 

If. The Fine Arts. 


ARTS. 
Vols: 





ol. 
whic Me is to be kept in mind, in 
and similar works which teach by pictures as well 


1. 1. The Useful Arts. 
great purpose 


is the expansion of the intellect of all who see 
What our ‘ Pictorial Museum ’ is to the world 
our * Pictorial Gallery’ is to the 
The ‘ Museum’ exhibits the great Au- 
ff Good displaying His power and wisdom in the 
the wonderful varieties of life with which 
all His creatures accomplishing the 
being in harmony with the great 
The ‘ Gallery’ exhibits the 
benevolent teacher of Man leading him forward 
humblest exercise of his faculties to the most 





their 


powers, enabling him ‘to 
himself in the scale of 
knowledge of 
of many 
The one work is a sequel to the other. 
to the instruction of the 
-—Original Prospectus. 
C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 


the agency of these 
earth,’ and elevate 
by the aid of the accumulated 
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December 9, 1848.] THE SPECTATOR. 1195 


—_— 








On the Ist of January 1849, to be continued Monthly, price 1s. with Two Illustrative Etchings by Phiz, 
CONFESSIONS OF CON. CREGAN, 


THE IRISH GIL BLAS. 


MR. COLBURN 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





—_—_——_——— London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner; and James M‘GLAsuan, D'Olier Street, Dublin. 
| - : : a . pone ; 
- * In imperial 16mo. price 7s. 6. cloth gilt, a Second Edition, with several New Ballads and additional 
The Conclusion of ting Arthur. ILustrations, 
2 vw of “ The New Timon.” Ty \ 4 ry ‘ 
By the Author of “The New Timor | fTHE BOOK OF BALLADS 
ut. By Box Gauvrier. The Designs by Ricuarnp Doyie and ALrrep Crow@uILt. 
Lucille Belmant. i London: Wm. S. Ore and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 





A Novel. 3 vols. 


ut. Hx. Ainsworth'’s New Mork. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir | Hmmodiately, in 8 vole. past Ove. | 


Robert Murray Leith, W.B. T H KF, L A N C A S H l R K W I T C H EK S . 





Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Co- A ROMANCE OF PENDLE FOREST. 
penhagen, and Vienna, from 176s )to 1793. . > . 
Edited by Mrs. GitLesrie Suyru. 2 vols. post ®y By W. Harrison Arssworrnu, Esq. 
e Hexry Cotrurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
= =, ° i ° 
Sor eee Oe. 4s. Wemans’s Works in Mne Volume. 
et SS This day is published, in 1 vol. royal Svo. uniform with the Works of Seott, Byron, &. 


ih canes THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS 


v. 
A New Edition, Chronologically arranged, with Illustrative Notes and a series of Contemporary Criti 
> 3 . = 4 ’ —— en : , - “ie porary < 
The OW Hudge ; cisms; and a Portrait, engraved by Frxpen from the bust by FLercuer. Price One Guinea. 
or Life ina Colony. By the Author of “Sam Slick, the Wituiam Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and to be had of al] Booksellers, 





Clockmaker,” &c. 2 vols. post Sv 
. Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 45s. cloth, 
vi. t 


Che Castlereagh Letters and LI I: EK AND LEI ‘| ERS Ok THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Despatches. Edited by Dr. Wau. Bearrte, one of his Executors. 
Vols II. and 1V. Concluding “ The Irish Rebellion and Also, 
Union.” 1. FINAL MEMORIALS OF CHARLES LAMB. 2 vols. 18s. 
vin. | 2. LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS. 2 vols. 14s. 
Anervotes of the Aristacracn, 3. — - ARTINEAUS EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. 
. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
and Episodes in Ancestral Story. By J. BERNARD 1, THE DUKE OF ARGYLU’S ESSAY ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL 


Burke, Esq. Author of “ The History of the Landed 





Gentry,” “The Peerage and 2 aronetage,” &c. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND SINCE THE REFORMATION. 9s. 
2 vols. post Svo. j Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
vill. } 


Mervaunt Ball. Lleaant Christmas Gift Wook. 
A Novel. By the Author of “Emilia Wy FINDEN’S 


Mhngely&e. Sys | PALES AND POEMS OF LORD BYRON ILLUSTRATED: 


1X. ne . = aan - . - . : 
‘ a — , Being the “ Giaour,” “ Bride of Abydos,” “ Corsair,” “ The Siege of Corinth,” and “ Prisoner of Chillon,” 
Chateaubriand’s Memoirs of Hrs Own with Forty-six Vignettes, by Mr. WARREN, engraved in line by Mr. Eowarp Frxven. 
Time. Price One Guinea in elegant cloth binding, and One Guinea and a Half in Morocco. 
Written by Himsetr. Part II. Price 2s. 6d. o These are charming little bits, and serve to recommend to especial favour this new edition of the ‘ Giaour,” 
‘ow readu.) ‘Corsair,’ ‘Bride of Abydos,” ‘Siege of Corinth,’ and * Prisoner of Chillon.’ Tt is a very elegant publication.”— 
L tere aru Garett 
x. * It may safely be asserted, that vo pictorially enriched and beautified edition of that noble bard’s noble productions 
. ” ! surpasses, if it equal, the exquisite and peculiarly elegant volume to which we have now to direct public attention, 
, 7 ‘ Rockingham a Only a selection of Byron's more charming poems fs presented therein; buat that selection has been made with sin- 
or the Younger Brothe r. A Nov a By a Lavy oF Dis- | cular good taste, and with, moreover, an artist’s eve, regarding its capacity for illustration.”"—Morning Advertiser, 
TINCTION, 3 vols. “ Sumptuously illustrated with vignettes on steel, by I inden, from designs by H. Warren. The classic localities, 
xt. as well as the leading incidents, of the Tales and Poems, are beautifully depicted, and engraved in chastely-effective 
2 ~ style.”—JNustrated London News. 
A New Svsiem of Geologn. ' “In fact, we have no hesitation in saying that a more superb Christmas book never fell under our notice. Its 
A et = { 


By the Very Rev. Witu1am Cocknery, D.D. Dean vf appropriateness as a present at this festive menean need only be suggested. But in addition to this temporary re- 
York. Dedicated to Professor Sedgwick. | commendation, the beauty of the designs, the skill of the engraver in fact, the whole getting up (to use a techni. 
| cal phrase) must command for it a place in all libraries. Morning Pos 
XU. | The work before us is certainly the most bea itiful and perfect that Mr. E. Finden has yet undertaken ; inasmach 
as every engraving is executed in the artist's best style, and evidently under his own immediate superintendence, 


Pepys's Diary ant Correspondence. | The vignettes throughout the work are by Mr. H. Warren. Dispatch 





New Edition, with the Omitted Passages Restored. London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 
Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. | 
Vol. V. completing the work. 10s, 6d. bound. Ss | R W A ar T E R S Cc Oo T » 
xIt. — 


On 15th November was published, in Two Volumes post 8vo. Plates, 








Owen Tudor. | » aii asieetieel” cae dail 
An Historic al Romance. By the Author of “ White- NARRATIVE OF THE 
riars,” “‘ Cesar Borgia,” &c. Ae Pe . 1 T TL ‘ TT r 
ers eee | LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART, 
xIv. | Begun by Himse.r, and Continued by J. G. Locknart, Esq. 
Avoentures in Borneo. On 17th October was published, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth, uniform with 


Dedicated to his Excellency Sir James Brooke, K.C.B. | - z 
Governor of Labuan, and Rajah of Sarawak Waveney Novets, 48 Vols., Lire, 10 Vols., and Porrican Works, 12 Vols. 


icesctaemnaens VOLUME FIRST OF 
xv. rr a] ' a! a 
Rr. Ross's Dacht Vonage ' THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
» Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, is Lewd Rodney's OF SIR WA LTER SC OTT, BART. 


Second — ‘con. ~ Gd. bound In 28 Vols. with 56 Engravings after Turner, Allan, &c. to be continued Fortnightly till completed. 
second £ 10 « xf. DOUNU. | ‘ . 


(Now ready.) | 








In December, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


| FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 


FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Three Volumes, 36 Illustrations. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in three volumes. 
1 


Airs. Gore's Acw Nodrl. 





THE DIAMOND AND THE PEARL.” | An elegant Christmas Present 
psy R. CApELL. Edinburgh; Houston and Sroneman, London. 





Che Discipline of Life. 





. | AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. | Just published, price 5s. 8vo. in cloth, 
Second Edition. 3 vols. i REY. T. S. GRIMSHAWE’S COWPER | VHE RATION AL TRE ATMENT OF STRIC- 
“ This work is, we believe, the first production of Lady | Now ready, in one handsome volume, uniform with By- | 1 TURES OF THE URETHRA AND THEIR 
Emily Ponsonby. It cannot fail to place the authoress ron, Southey, Crabbe, &c. Ilustrated with Seven En- | Gowsp QUENCES. With Practical Observations on the 
A the first rank of female noyelists.”—Britannia. | gravings on Steel, by Greatbach; the Portrait drawn | [7.6 and Abuse of Instruments in the Cure of Urethral 
it. } from Life by Romney, 1792 aaa Svo. cloth, | jiceases. By F. B. COURTENAY, M.R.C.S.E. 
* price 15s or in Morocco ext _ |“ The operation of introducing a catheter through an 
Mil¥red Urrnan. | VOWPER’S (W ILL IAM) “WOR KS, HIS impermeable stricture is without doubt the most dimfi- 
| LIFE AND LETTERS. Now first completed bj | cult in the whole range of surgical operations, and de- 


Second Edition, 3 vols. mands all the prudence, science, and skill) of a master. 


the introduction of Cowper's Private Correspondence. | 
art can only be acquired, and that gradually, by fre- 


“ This brilliant work is a sort of new and more refined | Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimsuawe, A.M. The 





* Mystézes de Paris.’"— Court Journal. | A Few Copies of the Edition in E ? Volumes left, | quent practice.”— Liston’s Operative Surgery. 
Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough | wrice, in cloth, 24s | Published by H. BaiLirere, 219, Regent Street; and 
Street. Orders received by all Booksellers. i London: WILLIAM TE6e and Co. Cheapside. may be had of all Booksellers, 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


A View of the Art of Coloniza- 


tion, with Present Reference to the British Empire. 
By Epwakpb Gibbon WAKEFIELD. (/n January. 








The History of England from 


the Conquest to the Accession of the House of Planta- 
genet. By Sir Faancis Parokave, K.H. 2 vols. oc- 
tavo. (Jn the Spring. 


1° . . 

The Holy City; Historical and 
Topographical Notices of Jerusalem. By the Rev. 
Georce Witt1aMs, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, corrected and considerably en- 
larged ; and enriched with Original Papers on the Tem- 
ple and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, by Professor 
Wituits. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, 


octavo. (/n January. 


The Dangers of Superficial 
Learning Considered, in an Introductory Lecture. By 
Professor J. D. Forses, F.R.S. of the University of 
Edinburgh. [Jn a few days. 


The Evils of England, Social 


and Economical. By a London Physician. 25s. 6d. 








° . y ° 

Minerals and their Uses; in a 
Series of Letters toa Lady. By J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. 
Member of the Imperial Mineralogical Society of St. 
Petersburgh. [Next week. 


—_—_— 


The Handbook for New Zea- 


land ; consisting of the most recent Information, com- 
piled for the Use of Intending Colonists, By a late 
Magistrate of the Territory. 6s. 








Sermons on Various Subjects. 
By R. Wuarery, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
adition, with additional Sermons and an Index. Octavo. 

(Jn a few days. 


—_—— 


The Religions of the World, and 
their Relations to Christianity. By F. D. Maurice, 
M.A. Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, reduced in size and price, 5s. 











The Duty of the Church in 


Times of Trial: A Charge, delivered at the Ordinary 
Visitation in 18438. By Jutivs Cuartes Hare, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Lewes. With Notes, especially on the 
Controversy concerning the Management of Schools, and 
on the Jewish Question. Octavo, 5s. 


By the same Author, 8vo. Is. 6d. 


The Unity of Mankind in God; 


a Sermon preached on the occasion of the Jubilee of the 
Church Missionary Society. 


Essays on Some of the Difficul- 
ties in the Writings of the Apostle Pavl, and in other 
parts of the New Testament. By R. WaarTety, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. 

[Jn a few days. 











C. Cornelii Taciti Opera ad Co- 
i Cc 


dices Antiqui tario Critico Exacta et 
Emendata. Edidit Franciscus Ritter, Professor Bon- 
nensis. Complete in Four Volumes, octavo, 28s. 

In this Edition of Tacitus is given a complete collation 
of all the older and only important Mss, with the 
emendations of Professor Ritter, and of former Editors ; 
ac y, ining Expl. ion of all Difficult 
Passages, and a justification of new readings introduced ; 
and a Life of Tacitus, a Criticism of his Writings, and of 
the original torm of the works still extant ; also Indices 
to the Text, and Notes by the Editor. 





Aristophanis Comedie Unde- 


cim; cum Notis et Indice Historico. Edidit H. A. Ho1- 
Den, A.M. Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. Socius. Octavo, 15s. 


Shakspeare’s Hamlet: an At- 
tempt to find the Key to a great moral Problem, by me- 
thodical Analysis of the Play. By EpwarpD STRacueY. 
Octavo, 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Morality, including 
Polity. By W. Waewe tt, D.D. Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Second and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
2 vols. foolscap octavo, 15s. 

By the same Author, octavo, 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 





One, Manifold; or System. In 
a Letter to Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. by J. SHERGOLD 
Boong, M.A. Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, Padding- 
ton. Octavo, 3s. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOK LIST. 





Now Ready. 
a 
THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF 


ETRURIA. By Geonce Dennis. 14 Maps and Plates, 
and 100 Wood-cuts. 2 vols, 8vo. 42s. 


.. 
ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY OF INDIA. 


A New Edition in One Volume. Map, 8vo. 18s. 


3 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Manon. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 
4. 
LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
OF ENGLAND. By Lord Camppetyt. First Series. 
New Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 





Next Week. 
5. 
ORIGINAL TREATISES ON THE ARTS 


OF PAINTING IN OIL, GLASS, MOSAIC, &c. With 
Notes, &c. By Mrs, MEKRIFIELD, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
On Tuesday. 

6 


NOTES FROM BOOKS. By Henry Tay- 

Lor, Esq. Post 8vo. 9s. On Thursday. 
7. 

THE DOCTRINE of the INCARNATION. 
By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. Svo. 12s. On Tuesday. 
8. 

DALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO. By 
Sir GarpNeR WILKINSON. 8 Maps and Plates, and 37 
Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. On Tuesday. 

9. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By Tuomas Suaw, B.A. Post 8vo. 12s. On Tuesday. 
10. 


Classically Illustrated, with 
With a LIFE. By 
On Saturday. 


HORACE. 


300 Vignettes from the Antique. 
Rev. H. H. Mirman. Crown Svo. 42s- 


During December. 
1. 
NINEVEH, AND ITS REMAINS. By 


AusTen H. LAyArRD, Esq. 13 Maps and Plates, and 90 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. On Dec, 20th. 


2. 
RANKE'S HISTORY of PRUSSIA, Trans- 


lated by Sir A. and Lady Durr Gorpon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
36s. 
3. 

HISTORY OF GREECE CONTINUED. 
By Georce Grote, Esq. Maps. Vols. 5 and6. 8vo. 
16s. each. 

4 


A TOUR IN SUTHERLAND; with Ex- 


tracts from the Field-Books of a Sportsman and Nata- 
ralist. By Cuartes St. Joun, Author of “ Highland 
Sports.” Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 





In January. 
1. 

VISITS TO MONASTERIES IN THE LE- 
VANT. By the Hon. Rosexrt Curzon. Plates, post 8vo. 
2. 

THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH, IIlus- 
trated from Mr. Layarp’s Drawings. 100 Plates, folio. 
3. 

LIFE. By Georce Borrow, Author 
of “ The Bible in Spain.” 3 vols. post 8yo. 
4. 
HANDBOOK FOR LONDON. By Peter 


CUNNINGHAM, 2 vols. post 8yo. 
5 


ADMIRALTY MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC 
INQUIRY FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS. Edited 
by Sir J. F. W. Hergscue., Bart. Post 8vo. (Published 
by Authority.) 

6. 
HORTENSIUS, OR THE ADVOCATE. 


By W11114M Forsyt#, Esq. Barrister-at-law. Post 8yvo- 
7. 
HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 


from the Earliest Periods. By JoserH Mapryat, Esq. 
120 Illustrations. 8vo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS MONTH, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Accession of James II. By Tu 
BINGTON Macau ay. Vols. I. and II, a 


I 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND. 
a History of the English Commonweal : 
Norman Conquest. By J. M. og MLA * 
vols. 8yo. oper 


- {On Friday next. 


Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRA- 
TED COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY 
With about 2,000 Wood Engravings from the An- 
tique. Post 8vo. 21s. 


[Jn a few days. 
Iv 


CHARLES VERNON; a 
Transatlantic Tale. By Lieut.-Col. Henry Seytor. 
2 vuls. post 8vo. 21s. 


v. 

The FOUNTAIN of ARE- 
THUSA. By Ronertr Eyres LaAnpor, M.A. Au- 
thor of “The Fawn of Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 
18s. 

vr. 

THE JUDGES of ENGLAND: 
with Sketches of their Lives, &c. By E. Foss. F.S.A. 
of the Inner Temple. Vols. 1. and Il. 8vo. 28s, 


vit. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM IIL. 
and LOUIS XIV. and of their Ministers (1697 to 
1700). Edited by Pavt Grimpior. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. 


MEMOIRS 
COLLINS, R.A. 
Couuins, Esq. 
netles, 21s. 


Vill. 


of WILLIAM 


E\lited by his Son, W. WiLkre 
2 vols. post 8vo. Portrait and Vig- 


Ix 


An HISTORICAL INQUIRY 
into the TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY ia 
ART, more especially ARCHITECTURE. By J. 
Frercusson, Esq. Architect. Plates and Wood-cuts, 
Vol. I. imperial 8yo. 30s. 


x. 

SACRED and LEGENDARY 
ART. By Mrs. Jameson. With 16 Etchings by 
the Author, and numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 
square crown 8yo. 42s. 

xt. 

On the RISE, PROGRESS, 
and PRESENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. _ By the Rey. M. Harrison, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

xm. 


A RECORD of the BLACK 


PRINCE. With Illuminations and other Ornaments 
by H. N. Humpureys. Post 8vo. carved and pierced 
covers, 21s. 

XIU. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of 
the SAVIOUR. Illaminated by the Iiluminator of 
the “ Parables” and “ Miracles.” Square fcap. 8¥0. 
21s. ornamental boards; Morocco, 30s. 


xIvV 


ECCLESIASTES; or the 
Preacher. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by OWEN 
Jones. Imperial 8yo. in massive carved covers, 42s. 

[On Wednesday next. 
xv 


The SONG of SONGS, which 
is Solomon’s. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by 
Owen Jones. Imperial 16mo. in an elegant bind- 
ing, 21s. 

XVI 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and 
SONNETS: a Gathering of Old English Poetry. Set 
in borders of coloured Ornaments and Vignettes. 
Square feap. 8vo. [Yearly ready- 


London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMaAns. 


London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middiesex, Frinter, at the office of Rostat 
Patmea and Joseru Cuaron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Crarres, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Satcroar, 9th Decemsen 1948. 











